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CATHEDRAL GRAMMAR | 
SCHOOL. 
Rector—Rev. J. A.. SELLAR, M.A. 
Terins—Thirty-two Guineas per annum. 
__ Apply: to Rev. J. A. SELLAR, Stormont House, Perth. 


| EICE STER COLLEG IATE SC HOOL, 


with special adv omens for the Sons of Clergymen. 
Vice- Presidents. 
The Right Hon. the Eart Hower. 
The Right Hon. Viscount MAaynanp. 
Examiners, 
The Rey. FE. T. VAuGHAN, Vicar of St, Martin's. 
The Rey. rT Jonrs, Vicar of St. Margaret’ x. 
Head Master.—The Rey. A. Hit, A, 
Second Master.—The Rev. P. J. F. oe hel 
Third Master.—The Rev. H. D. MILLer?, 
French Master.—Mons. CATLLARD. 
German Master.—Herr SCHNEIDER. 
Terms for Sons of Clergymen— 
Under Twelve years of age, Thirty Guineas per annum. 
Above Thirty-five Guineas 
Terms for all others, Forty Guineas per annum. 
The number of boys in the school is about a hundred, rather 


prRtH 


M.A. 
B.A. 


more than one-third of which are sons of Clergymen. 

The course of instruction comprises a sound Classical and 
Mathematical training. There are two Exhibitions of 251. a 
year, tenable at either University. 


Prospectuses and copies of the reports of the Examiners mi ay 
be had on application to the Head Master. 








THE ME MBE R S of the “WEST of § Sc OT. 

LAND ACADEMY regret that the EXHIBITION adver- 
tised for the months of March, Ane: and May, to be open in 
the Glasgow Galleries of Art, is UN ,AVOIDABLY POST- 
PONED till further notice. 

By Order of Council, 

J. A. HUTCHINSON, 
1857. 


Hon. Secretary. 
Glasgow, Feb. 11, 


NIVERSITY OF LONDON —M ATRI- 
CULATION EXAMINATION, 1857.—A Class for 
reading the subjects required at this Examination will, by per- 
mission of the Council, meet in University College, April 21. 
For further particulars apply to N. Travers, Esq., University 
College. Early application is desirable from students re- 
quiring advice as to the cir prelimin uy studi 5. 


IBBERT TRUST._TWO SCHOLAR- 
awarded on this Foundation after the 











SHIPS will be 
Examination in November next, provided that the Candidates 
are declared to be duly qualified by the Examiners. The 
Examination will take pl. wce at Uhiversity Hall, Gordon- ~square, 
London, on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, the 23rd, 
Mth, and 25th days of November, 1857. The names and ad- 
dresses of all Candidates must be sent to the Secretary, at 
University Hall, on or before the 1st of October. Candidates 
will also be expected to send in satisfactory evidence of age, 
graduation, and other points, the particulars of which may be 
obtained on application * the Secretary 

SHARLES J. MU RCH, Secretary. 
University Hall, euhhee -square, February 16, 1857 4 


UNIVE XRSITY OF ST. ANDRE WwW S.— 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN t the General E - 
minations for the DEGREE of DOC TOR of MEDICINE this 
year will commence on the 6th of May and 2ist of October. 
Caneidates can only be admitted to Examination at other 
periods by a special grace of the Senatus Academicus. 
Fellows and Members of the Royal Colleges of Surgeons of 
England, Edinburgh, and Dublin, of the Facult ty of Physicians 
and Surgeons of Glasgow, and Licentiates of the 
7 aries’ Company, are eligible for examination. 
very Candidate is required to communicate by letter with 
Dr. Day, the Professor of Medicine, fourteen days before the 
period of Examination, and to present himself to the Secre- 
tary for Registration on or before the 5th of May and 20th of 
October. By order of the Senatus Academicus, 
JAMES M‘BEAN, A.M., Secretary. 
1857 

















St. Andrews, Ist Jan. 


UBLIC EXAMINATIONS in 
ING, conducted by the DEPARTMENT of 
and ART, will be held in the month of March at 
Schools of Art at 
SPITALFIELDS, Crispin-street. 
WESTMINSTER, Mechanics’ Institute. 
ST. THOMAS’S CHARTERHOUSE, Goswell-street. 
FINSBURY, William-street, Wilmington-square. 
ROTHERHITHE, Deptford- road, 
SAINT MARTIN'S, Castle-street, 
CENSINGTON, Gore House, 
LAMBETH, Prince’s- l 
HAMPSTEAD, Dispe 
The Examinations will consis 


DRAW- 
SCLENCE 
the District 





Long 
Kensington ¢ 


-acre. 


rore, 





ry Building. 


t of Exercises in Freei 
Model Drawing, Geometry, and Perspective. They are open 
to Yonths, Male or Female, above 14 years of age, and Adults, 





wherever taught and of any class of Society. 
struments Materials for Drawing will be 
who attain the given Standard of excellence. Persons who 
wish to be examined must send in their Names and Addresses 
at any of the above-mentioned Schools, on or before the 8th 
March. NORMAN MACLEOD. 
_Cromwe ll Gardens, South Kensing xton. 


ART- MANUFACTURE ASSOCIATION 
(Specially Empowered by Act of the Privy Council.) 
PRIZE OFFER. 
The Committee of Management hereby offer ¢ 
TWENTY GUINEAS for the BEST ORIGINAL DESIGN, 
Modelled, of soime object combining Ornament with Utility. 


Rewards of In- 
and 






RCHITECTS. —NOT IC E 
GIVEN, that the 
SOANE will mect at the 


ve ut 


Sir 


The Conditions of Competition may be obtained by applying 
to the Secretary to the Association, No. 7, Georg e-stre et. 
_Eainburg rh, 18th Februs Ary, 1857. 
‘Is HEREBY 






istees appointed by JOHN 
eer un, No. 13, Lincoln’s-inn- 
fields, on TUESDAY, the 24th March, at Three o'clock in the 
afternoon precisely, to dis tribute the DIVIDENDS which 
shall have accrued during the m4 e sum of 
50001, Reduced 3/. per Cent. Bi by the 
late Sir John Seane, among Distressed “cts, and the 
Widows and Children of « ased Arc hitects lef ft in Destitute 
or Distressed ¢ unsti inc 

Forms of xp tion may be hav 
be filled up ai 4 delivered there on 
of March, atter which day no applicati 

















the Museum, 
fore Monday, 
m can be 


and must 
the 16th 
received. 














London | 


and and 


given to those | 


1 PRIZE of | 








LARGE COLLECTION OF BOOKS 
| Pe TT ic K and SIMPSON, Auctioneers of 
rary Property, will SELL by UCTION 
91, Piccadilly, on TUE SD. LY, rch 3, ane 
lowing days, a very large COLLE( oT »N 


all Classes of Literature, 
and Reviews, Camden Societ 


LANEOUS BOOKS, in 
Standard Magazines 








cations, Modern Works, & 

Catalogues on receipt of two stamps. 
VALUABLE LIBRARY, CHIEFLY of FOREIGN BOOKS, 
pu TTICK and SIMPSON, Auctioneers of 

Literary Property, will SELL by AUCTION, at thei: 
House, 191, Piccadilly, in the month of MARCH, ul | 


valuable COLLECTION of BOOKS, from a very 4 
Library, comprising many highly curious W: 
Historical, Philological, Poetical, and Antig 
chiefly in foreign languages. 
Catalogues are 


INTERESTING AUTOGRAPH LETTERS 
TTTICK and SIMPSON. Auctic yneers of 





preparing. 


Pp" 






















Literary Property, will SELL by Auction, at their } 
House, 191, Piccadilly, in the Month of MARCH, a COLLEC- | 
TION of AU TOGR APH LETTERS, from a very distin | 
Collection, comprising many most interesting historic | 
and antographs of illus trions men, amongst others, the | 
Torquato Tasso, Pere la Chaise, Bossuet, Boileau, Jea 
d'Albret, P. Bayle. Bourdaloue, ¢ harle s d'Orléans (the cele- 
brated Dunois), Diane de Poictiers, Henry the Fourth of 
France, Lud. Carraeci, Clement the Eighth, may ! urticu- 
larly mentioned. 

Catalogues are preparing 
AND MUSICAL INSTRUME NTS. 
pi rric K and ‘SIMPSON, Auctioneers of 

Likeensy Property. will SELL by AUCTION, EARLY } 
in MARCI a COLLECTION of MUSIC and MUSIC AL, | 
INSTRU MENTS. of various kinds.—N.B. Sales of Musi ‘ 
Instruments are held monthly during the . | 





nents can be 
advantag 
_ Bo ks and other liter? 
Sales.—191, Pi lilly 


or small consignn 
to the own "a few lots the same 
sessor of a ge collection. 
perty inserted in appropri 
blished 1794). 


TLECTRIC TELEG R API -W. 

4 and CO., Machinists and Tele pale Engin 
fully call the attention of Colleges and ot 
the Instruction of Youth to their simple 
TRIC TELEGRAPH INSTRUMENTS for the L 
by which the principles of this wonder-working agent n 
explained and understood, 

Offic Gresham House; No. 
University 
nents m av be » 

Sydet tham. 


114, New 


occasions la 












es 





: ld Broad-street. 
Ww orks . 
The Inst 








Rend-eniea “ 


SO XHIB ITION, 


Messrs. DICKINSON beg to announce their intention, 
on ra March, to throw open their pet e GALLERIES of 
of PORTRAITS, and other works of art exe ‘ t their 








establishment, for public exhibition peviie been fa 











the proprietors with the lo in of the sir portraits for tha t] 

The exhib ion will contain all th ir choicest ] yhote 

tures, ranging in size from the smallest miniatt e lift 
size oil picture; likewise their new dheoe ry erfect 
adaptation of real ivory to photographic purposes, guarante 


not to change or fade. 

























(GENEALOGI( AL and HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY of GREAT BRITAIN, 18, Charles-street, 
St. James’s-square, 
This Society was fo und led in 1853 by several Nobk re 
Gentle! nen intere sted in Genealogical and Historical i wre 
Pn os dation and compilation of Fami Hist 
Line mT Bic granh a 1 for authenticati: s- 
trating “the same. By r of the C } 
RY ROFT Ss tar 
PyPUCATIONAL MUSEUM at SOUTH 
4 KENSINGTON.—The following Regulation wr t} 
Guidance of Contributor the Educat al Museun 
just been issned by the ent of Science and Art. 
The Museum will be open free to the Put on Mond 
Sat ives, and on Wedn vs, I 1 
to Stude ind the publie genera?! 
f ra subscription of Ten Shillings a year or I 
— b qui irter, payable in advan 
arded fo x t 5 3s 1 





















4. Iti : 
tinetly cl 
5. As it i t - a 
evident t ld 
times ré 1 it - 
pliances, ( WV ! 1 
new inventions, Bo Di Ww c., relatir Edueat 
6. Looks, anc Ect i 1 ’ 3 ol ¢ 
the utilitv of w 1 3 I s 
that may have 1} me injur iy ber v ‘ l l 
the option of the Exhibitor. 
7. To prevent « si 1 fA 
removed by perso not 7 aut! 
due notice in writing of the intention to remove Art ust 
be given, and not tor object is to be re 
beer ibi twelve months 
tect the property of Ex! 4 
t moved n fl I 
superintenc t 
und Fridavs. t 
apres: soy : 
are usually f enient in i librar 
10. A eatal trom time time | 80 t 
keep pace as m 1 acih) 1 ‘ ; 
Muse wd the withdrawal rit 
ll. Exhibitors de f in the Cat g y 
send their Prospec . i Lists 
copies at a time, a ul pr th hev 1 
he | und uy t be free of ¢ 
‘ ] x Y ’ 
’ vis 
mY ns { 1 ¢ 
rOaee » Sex t the fs 1 
‘romw Gar ns uh ken i A 
Thompson, E Ss ntendent o A 


. * 9 + of 
Books! Books! Books! 

Ww BROUGH, 22. PARADISE-STREET, 

e BIRMINGHAM, BUYS and SELLS BOO! fevery 

leseription, and in any quantity. He publishes a cat 

1, and sends them post free to private persons 

rs, whose catalogues he would be glad to receive. 









THEOLOGIC AL BOO a 

T BAKE RISC ATALOGU I of MODERN 
e THEOLOGICAL BOOKS on SALE at greatly reduced 
prices, may be had gratis on sending one penny stamp to 





THOMAS BAKER, 9, Goswell-street, London. 


dood Engrabing. 
M*. GIL KS announce his 
REMOVAL and continues to 
1 ull Kinds of Woop E NG R AV ING, in the best style, 
10} tness and a due regard to moderation in charges. 
London: 21, Essex-street, Strand. 


LANDELLS, Artist to the Queen, begs 
to inform Authors, Printers, and Publishers, that 
every branch of DESIGNING and 
art, and 
188, Strand (W.C.) 


begs 








E 
4 
se 
continues to execute 
i NGRAVING on WOOD, in the highest style of the 


mt 10st reasonable terms.—London, 


MuE UNITED MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 54, Charing-cross, London. 
Ev lescription of Life Assurance feffected on equitable 


ry 
ry ¢ 





Whol profits divided 


_No charge for policy stamps. 1 a 
3 ANK of DEPOSIT, No. 3, PALL-MALL 
EAST, LONDON. Established A.D. 1844. — Capital 





lesirous of INVESTING MOSES are requested 
the Plan of this Institution, by which a high rate 
rest may be obtained with perfect security. 
The Interest is payable in January and July, either at the 
ad Office in London, or at the various Branches throughout 
the Country PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
Prospectuses and Forms for opening Accounts sent fre 
on application. 


PPHE HOUSEHOLDERS LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. Capital 250,0007. 

italis 250,000/., which has been enlarged for the purposes 

ifitable Loan System on Real Securities, is divided, for 

nience of investinent and transfer, into1/. Shares, of 

. only will be called. The interest upon the paid-up 



















capita u x, six per cent. is payable half-yearly, in April and 
Octot and may be received, iree of charge, either thro ugh a 
Cou ey Banker or from the Agents of the Company. 


Applications for Shares, bearmg interest at the rate of 6 per 


cent., and to deposit sums of money, repayable upon notice, 
with interest at 5 per cent., to be made to 







RICHARD HODSON, Secretary. 
15 and 16, Adi am-stree et, Ade elphi, Lo ndon. 


Qu PER B FLOWE Rk SEEDS for EAR LY 


. SOWING, selected with care from the best varieties, sent 

post free at the annexed prices:—100 Fine Hardy Annuals, 

5) ditto, 3s.; 36 ditto, 2s. 6d. ; 12 ditto, ls. 2d. Catalogues, 

le packet, for 2d. 

From WILLIAM KNIGnt, Florist, 67, 
Sussex, 





with samp 


High-street, Battle, 























N! EWSP APERS. — The Times or Post 
* the evening 0 pub lication, for % aq uarter ; 
Heral iS. hrontcle, Dail y News, or Advertiser, 
JZimes (Second Edition), Sun, Globe, or Standard, 30s. : 
5 iDa l6s. Gd. vers required, and 
repaid.—J (MES BARKER, 10, Throgmorton 
Money-orders payable at chief office, London. 
P “7 ys 
CALIGRAPHY : its Difficulties. — 
labouring under advantage 
illegibl ri tyle of w iting ho ft els disit 
»t ar l yurse of les is $ informed 
that he may receive from Mr. ¢ AR ST IRS of 8), Lom- 
} explanation, in ite A appeintme nt), 


priv 



























‘ is defi ies, and the 1 by which they may 
speedily and effectually remoy where no physical defect 
exists 
lerms, *, CARSTAIRS will send b 
t ! ipt of Post-office or 
lis. 6d ither fur ladies or cen- 
tleinen.—11 
WURNISH YOUR HOUSE WITH THE 
i sSEST ARTICLES—THEY ARE THE CHEAPEST IN 
THE END.—DEANE, DRAY and CO.'S Priced Furnish : 
t litously on ap} ~ v 
1 Metal ‘ is 
furnel B Deane, Dray and Co. (open- 
n-bridge. Established a. D 
I r NG’'S PHOTOGRAPHIC WAREHOUSE. 
A COMPLETE APPARATUS for 312., 
A ta! Portraits 44 and u I uble 
Achromatic | tutifully mon and 
to De 
3 ! t levery 
way 
and me 1 
nortion 
ta I 
{N 
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Now ready, Nos. I. and II. price 3d. each, 13, GREAT MARLBOROUGU-STREET. 
PRACTICE SONGS FOR CL ASSE S.— 


imouto ewan mica HURST AND BLACKETT | 


ls = hg Wann and (x -* 27, Paternoster- “row 
(SUCCESSORS TO HENRY COLBURN) 


Just published, 1 vol. post 8vo., price 7s. éd._ 


{SSA YS, contributed to an Amateur} HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 
Magazine, By RICHARD PERRY, Esq. 
Bovine React. tonto” _] THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS,| 
YHE SP ik IT AL IST: a ‘sheet Exposition | = 


of PSY¢ BeIAG ¥, 
nd of the FA 


ana <« 


based upon MATERIAL TRUTHS, 
ITH to which it Leads. By “D. F. G.”’ 
L. Boor, 307, Regent-street, London. 


! 
‘ELIZABETH DE VALOIS, 
Price 5s. QUEEN of SPAIN, and the COURT of PHILIP IL, 

| ANDBOOK ofthe COURT, the Peerage, | 
and the House of Commons. Corrected up toJanuary Ist, France, } Italy, and Spain. By Miss FREER, 
“The Life of Marguerite d’'Angouléme,” &e. 

fine Portraits, by Heath. 2ls. 

**Such a book as the memoir of Elizabeth de Valois is a 
literary treasure, which will be the more appreciated as its 


"'?P. S. Krve, P: 


| 
| 
liamentary P: ee Det, Bridge-street, | 
Westminster (S. .) | 


post 8vo. 


price 7 


of *, ONDON ; 


Now reat 
TIVE 4 hd b merits obtain that reputation to which they most justly are 
| HE uti L, E Yr “WORLD Lif + CHARLES | @2titled. Miss Freer has done her utmost to make the facts 
MANR Y SMI TH aioe of “The Wo vo hee s Way in of Elizabeth’s Don Carlos’, and Philip the Second’s careers 
the World.” &c. &c. _ fully known as they actually transpired. The pains this 
AR T : rk HALL, Virtus, and Co., 25, Paternoster-row. | intelligent lady must have been at to have secured the means 


cannot but have been very 
doubtless she will be rewarded by finding this, her 


ier ee al vote 
"HE CLERICAL SHEET ALMANAC, | ee, ee ae 

for 1857, is now ready, price 8d., or post free for 8 penny | last and certainly her best publication, as much and as 
stamps. Itis beautifully printed, and is prepared especially | generally appreciated as were her previous Memoirs of 
Jor the use of Clurchmen. Marguerite d’ Angouléme and Jeanne d’ Albret.—Messenger. 


Office: 29, Essex-street, Strand. 
“[ f00;” and OTHER POEMS. By| A PILGRIMAGE into DAUPHINE, 
BEELZEBUB. Cheap Edition. Fep. 8vo. cloth, 1s. 94 | with a Visit to the Monastery of the Grande Chartreuse. 
3y the Rev. G. M. MUSGRAVE, A.M., Oxon., Author 


Free by post on receipt of the amount in postage stamps. | 
London; KEMBLE and Son, 407, Oxford-street ; and all ; : 3 

; : age . ot “A Ramble through Normandy, ; &e. 2 vols. with 

illustrations, 21s. 


Booksellers. | 
BOUN’S BRITISH CLASSICS FOR MARCH 


URKE’S SPEECHES on the IMPE ACH. | TAL D 
| |'EASTERN HOSPITALS AN 


Se ow ARREN BAGTIPIES : to —— — | ENGLISH NURSES: the Narrative of Twelve Months’ 
. ee nh i A os so | Experience in the Hospitals of Koulali and Scutari. By a 





ost Sve lot oa rrase erie 
These volumes are supplementary to Bohn’s Edition of| LADY VOLUNTEER. Third and Cheaper Edition, 
Burke's Wo rks h they complete. |} revised. 1 vol. 6s. 
HENRY “G. BOHN, York-street, Covent-garden. 


BOHN’S PHILOLOGICAL LIBRARY FOR MARCH. | REVELATIONS of PRISON LIFE; 
wi RIGHT’S PROVINCIAL DIC-|_ with an INQUIRY into PRISON DISCIPLINE and 
TIONARY.—A Dictionary of Obsolete and Provincial | SECONDARY PUNISHMENTS. By G. L. CHESTERTON, 
English, containing Words from the English Writers previous Twenty-five Years Governor of the House of Correc- 


to the Nineteenth Century which are no longer in use, or are | tion at Coldbath Fields. Third and Cheaper Edition. 


not used in the same sense; and Words which are now peed Revised. 1 vol. 10s. 6d. 
only in the provincial dialects. ( ompiled by THOMA 
WRIGHT, Esq., M.A., F.S.A., H.M.R.S.L., &c. (1048 pag xs), 


PEN and PENCIL PICTURES. 


By THOMAS HOOD. l vol. With Illustrations. 10s. 6d, 


bound in one thick cy half 
ges, 12s. 6d. 


In 2 vols. post Svo. 108 : or, 
noroeco, marbled e 


HENRY G. BOHN, York- street, Covent-garden. _| “By his poetry and his prose, Thomas Hood the Second 
yw publishing, | distinctly announces himself to be his father’s son.”— 
YOBBIN’S DOMEST IC BIBLE. 700 | Atheneum. 


Iilustrations. In shilling pé art 
MATTHEW HENRY’S C XOMMEN TARY 
illustrations. In shilling parts, and three-halfpenny numbe rs. | pe 
COBBIN’S ILLUSTRATED POCKET COM- | _ throughout to the Present Time, from the Personal Com- 
MENTARY. 50 Illustrations. In fourpenny parts and penny | munications of the Nobility, &c. 1 vol. with 1500 En- 
numbers. r “ | gravings of Arms. 


Prospectuses and specimen pages posted to any address for | . 
NONI ne eee. |BURKE'S HISTORY OF THE 
Andon: Fanramas snd Oo, Patamestercow; anda | LANDED GENTRY of ENGLAND, SOOTLAMD,: and 
— IRELAND. The Second Part, price 10s. 6d. To be com- 
pleted in a single volume, uniform with “The Peerage,” 

divided into Four Parts, price 10s. 6d. each, 


LIVES of the QUEENS of ENG- 


- SIR B. BURKE'S PEERAGE 


and BARONETAGE for 1857. New Edition, corrected 


Jus or 6s. handsomely 


t published, in foolscap 8vo., 3s. 6d. cloth; 
illuminated binding. 

(THE FEMININE SOUL; its Nature and | 

- Attributes. With Thoughts upon Marriage, and Friendly 


Hints upon Feminine Duties. By ELIZABETH STRU TT, | sie mt 
Author of “‘ Domestic Residence in Switzerland,” “Chances | LAND. By AGNES STRICKLAND. Cheap Edition, 
and Changes,” “ Story of Psyche, &e. &e. | with Portraits ofevery Queen, 8 vols. 7s. 6d. each. 


“If this ve lume meet with the attention it deserves, many 


women W — » better for it.”"—Globe. 
London: J. 8. “Hop SON, 22, Portugal-street, Lincoln’s-inn. | PEPYS’ N) DIARY and CORRES- 
aed fished. : . - | PONDENCE. New Cheap Standard Edition. The Small 
pth. none pes es ies ms Ty Child's 7. vesmaat oy R ‘E a ath hild’s 8vo. in 4 vols. 6s. each, bound; and the Library Edition, 
mo cig "an cloth. tettene a. — in 4 vols. demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. each, bound, with Portraits. 
~ x . a \ADpTIpDTIMIpTr 
RK. VERY CHILD’S SCRIPTURE} 
a4 HISTORY. By Epwarp Farr, Esq., author of several | LIVES of the PRINCESSES of 


ENGLAND. By Mrs. 
6 vols. with Portraits. 


EVERETT GREEN, 
10s. 6d. each. 


|THE CRESCENT and the CROSS. 
| By ELIOT Long npn Twelfth and Cheaper Edition, 
6s. bound, 


{ pul ur school-books. 1s. paper covers, 1s. 6d. cloth, lettered. Complete in 

i his work has been published with a view of laying the anes | 

lation of a sound Scriptural Education in Childhood. Qu 

tions for e — <~ are appe — ed to the end of each c hap ter. 

DEAN and Son, 11, Ludgate-hill. 

Just published, beautifully as emy 8vo. from P ica type 

0 pages, illustrated With nearly 500 Wood E ng yavens rs, 
ndsoimely bound in cloth, price 21s. ; or post-free 


\ TREATISE ON FIRE AND THIEF | 


15 Ilustrations. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


from Numerous U npublished Sourees in the Archives of | Descriptions by CHARLES JOHNSON, Esq., 49 Plates, cloth 


Author of boards, full coloure d, 27s. ; 
2 vols. With | 


| GOWER BY’S ENGLISH BOTANY.— 
} First Edition, royal octavo.—The few remaining copies 
of this work, forming 36 volumes, and containing 2592 Plates, 
full aes in Numbers, at 25/. per copy, published at 55. 
___Joun E. SoOwersy, 3, Mead-place, Lambeth. 


GOWERBY': S ENGLISH BOTANY.— 
Second Edition. Reduced 25 per cent.—The work, eon- 
taining 2754 Plates, partly coloured, forms 12 volumes , and will 
| be sold at 20/. per copy, cloth boards, publishing price 271. 78. 
Vols. I. to VIL, comprising the Pewerag pants (1576 Plates), 
| | JoL 10s., —_— boards; published at 14/. 
| Joun E. SowErsy, 3, Mead- place, Lambeth. 
} 


| GREAT 
Illustrated by JOHN E. SOWERBY. The 





yw ready, 


gow ERBY’S FERNS. of 
. BRITAIN. 


partly coloured, 14s. ; plain, 6s. 
SowErsy, 3, Mead-place, Lambeth. 


JOHN E. 





| Now ready, 
| GOWERBY’S FERN ALLIES : a Supple- 


ment to “ The Ferns of Great Britain,” flexible boards, 
31 plates ; full coloured, 18s. ; partly coloured, 9s. 
JOHN E. SOWERBY, 3, Mead- place, Lambeth. 


Besa POISONOUS PLANTS. 
C, JOHNSON, Esq., flexible 
28 Plates. Full coloured, 7s. ; 


JOHN E. SowErsy, 3, Mead-place, Lambeth. 


r y 
| EFLECTIONS on CHURCH MUSIC, 
for the Consideration of Church-goers in General. By 

Cc ARL ENGEL, Price 2s. 

‘* Although this volume is published at the low price of half- 
a-crown, its contents are of great value.’’—Clerical Journal. 

“In it is pointed out how devotion and musical art may be 
conciliated without puritanical baldness or enthusiastic super- 
stitic m.”’—A theneum. 

**We recommend this practical work to the attention of our 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Pp. B. D. (Oxford) will find reviews of Dr. Davidson's volume 
on the Old Testument, contributed to Horne’s ** Introduction,” | 
in the Clerical Journal for January 8, and also in a recent | 
number of the Nonconformist. 


THE CRITIC, 
Lonton Literary Sournal. | 








MEMOIRS OF THE LEARNED, LITERARY, | 
ARTISTIC, & SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES. 
Havine greatly underrated the labour necessary 
to the collection of materials for the great work 
which we have undertaken, and feeling above all 
things the necessity of having these memoirs as 
perfect as possible, both in execution and detail— 
being desirous also of continuing the series in an | 
unbroken chain, when it has been once commenced, 
and (for that purpose) thinking it necessary to 
have the memoirs of at least three or four societies 
prepared before we print the first—for all these 
reasons we have thought it better to avoid all 
risk of disappointment by postponing the issue of 
the Memoirs of the Royal Society until the 1st of | 

May next. 

Both our old subscribers, and those who have 
sent in their names in expectation of these 
memoirs, are therefore informed that number 386 
of THe Critic, which will be issued on the Ist of 
May, will certainly be accompanied by a memoir 
of the Royal Society in the form of a supplement 
of eight pages, or twenty-four columns; to be 
followed, in turn, by memoirs of the Royal 
Academy, the Royal Society of Literature, the 
Society of Arts, &c. All who desire to have a 
perfect set of these memoirs must, therefore, send 
their names and addresses to the publisher, order- 
ing copies of Tue Critic from the Ist of May 
next. 





THE LITERARY WORLD : 
ITS SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 
THE jottings in our notebook for the past fort- 
night are neither very numerous nor very impor- 
tant. The reopening of Parliament, the present 
confusion of the political world, the agitations 
about the budget, and the external excitement | 
about the Persian war and the attack upon Canton, | 
appear to have attracted men’s minds away from | 
the pleasant occupations of literature. In the 
great whirlpool of metropolitan life, the greater 
topic always acts the part of Aaron’s rod, and 
swallows up the rest; and it just so happens that 
for this present moment that topic is not a 
literary one. If you attend one of those dreary 
solemnities a literary conversazione, with what 
manner of talk are your ears regaled? Why, 
something of this kind. Is it really true that the 
Times won’t let the CHancetior of the Excue- 
QUER repeal the paper duty ? Well, I really think 
that Sir CorNEWALL, as an old press-man, ought 
to have known better. So Sir Joun’s Education | 
scheme will beat Lord Joun’s, and the Conserva- | 
tives will really have the merit of originating a 
Liberal measure. Is it really a fact that Mr. | 
TuHackERAY is making five hundred pounds a 
week by abusing the QurEn’s uncle? If so, 
how much better to set up a show in “ Vanity 
Fair,” than to collect shillings for Jaughing 
atit. So Messrs. WuHitraKer won't publish 
Lady Butwer’s novel any more! What a 
dear naughty book it is! But, do you know, 
I quite believe that if Sir Epwarp’s friends 
had received it with a “chilling silence,” 
it would never have succeeded. By condemning 
it, they have taken the very means of ensuring 
its success. So ALEXANDER SMITH is going to 
be married! A pretty Scotch girl, they say, with 
money. “Well” (chimes in a sentimental lady 
of a certain age), “there are passages in the 
‘Life Drama’ which give promise of a tender 
nature. “Do you refer, ma’am” (growls a mate- 
rialist bachelor) “ to the celebrated figure whose 
delicacy was so indisputably established by the 
Leader?” Talking of Smrrus, they say that 
ALBEKT’s new house at Fulham is magnificent. 
SoIam told. Well, there you have a proof of 
what good nature, good sense, and good adver- 
tisements will do. Is it a fact that Barnum is 


lecturing on temperance? A fact; and one which 
will make even Sir Ropert Peet ashamed of 
the business, even though undertaken after “a 
jollification.” 
very dull ? 
new serial ? 


Don’t you think “ Little Dorrit” 
Why doesn’t THackeray publish a 
Is Macautay’s fifth volume in the ! 


| likely to carry the palm 


| less of some interest to the musical public. 





press ? Will the Carlton buy the 
so on, to the end of a longer chapter than we care 
to follow. 

Sir Joun Paxkrneton’s Educational Bill seems 
from all the rival 
schemes which divided with it the attention of 
the House during last session. 
the important advantage of being the first in the 
field ; and, secondly, it is based upon such broad and 
liberal principles that statesmen of all shades of 
political feeling can meet as upon common 
ground. It differs from Lord Joun RussE.v’s 





| narrow-minded scheme, in being permissive in- 


stead of compulsory, and it avoids the dangerous 
vice of centralisation, by making the system 
local instead of national. ‘There is something so 
apparently grand in that word national,that people 
are in the habit of connecting it with ideas of 
greatness and generosity; but the fact is, in 
practice it leads to centralising all power within 
a very small limit, and placing the management 


| of everything in the hands of a few irresponsible 
| individuals. 


The Marlborough House scheme, 
grand and attractive as it may have seemed upon 
paper, appears to result in nothing better than 
the provision of a few very comfortable places 
for the Prince Consort's retainers. The big 
words about national improvement, progress of 
taste in matters of art, decorative esthetics, and 
the rest, have melted away into an occasional 
piece of advice from Dr. PLayrarr at the open- 
ing of a new Mechanics’ Institution, or some 


| amicable platitudes from Mr. CoLE upon similar 


oceasions. This is precisely what Sir Jonn 
PakinGTon eschews; he is for leaving each lo- 
cality to provide for and govern its own educa- 


| tional machinery; doctrinal teaching is to be 


confined within certain hours; and no child shall 
be compelled to learn that which it is not strictly 
within the province of a secular school to teach. 
Judging from what passed in the House upon the 
introduction of the Bill, and also from the names 


! - 7 : . lglg is i: x 
? and} ‘The Association for Promoting the Repeal of 


the Taxes on Knowledge has printed a report con- 


| taining the reports presented to the CuaNCELLOR 


It has, above all, | 


indorsed upon it, we think it likely that the | 
| scheme of the hon. Member for Droitwich will | 


| eventually be accepted. 


The report of the Sacred Harmonic Society, 


| presented at its annual meeting, held at Exeter 


Hall on Tuesday evening last, contains some 
allusion to matters of public interest—among 


|others to Mr. Victor Schelcher’s forthcoming 


“Life of Handel.” 


The report further alludes to a matter, not strictly 
forming part of their own proceedings, but neverthe- 
It is well 
known that the autograph scores of Handel's com- 
positions are in the Royal Library at Buckingham 
Palace, There have, however, been recently brought 
to light the manuscript scores in the handwriting of 
J. C. Smith, Handel’s amanuensis, bearing internal 
evidence, which is supported by ample testimony 
otherwise, that these were the identical volumesfrom 
which the great composer conducted his oratorios 
and operas. ‘They contain numerous emendations 
and interesting memoranda in Handel's autograph. 
They have been recently acquired by Mr. Victor 
Scheelcher, who is well known to be occupied in pre- 
paring a life of Handel, and to whose liberality and 
courtesy in placing these invaluable manuscripts at 
the disposal of the committee, for use and reference, 
the report bears testimony. 

It is now stated that the Handel Festival at 
the Crystal Palace will be put off from May to 
June, in consequence of the express wishes of 
the QuEEN, who is desirous of being present. We 
are glad of this for several reasons. In the first 
place, because it will insure a greater measure of 
success to the admirable undertaking, by defer- 
ring it to a period when there will be a more 
general gathering in the metropolis of the artistic 
and fashionable world. In May, the tide of 
public favour will doubtless be setting in towards 
the irresistible attractions of Manchester. And, 
secondly, because it gives a practical contradic- 
tion to the rumour set afioat by interested per- 
sons that “the German influence” was at work to 
spoil the English Festival, in order that the 
Halle Centenary Commemoration of 1859 may 
be all the more successful. We understand that 
the Directors of the Crystal Palace Company 
have determined to do everything in their power 
to promote the success of the undertaking, and 
that the necessary erections for the platforms, 
orchestras, and extra accommodation, are even 
now in preparation. We are also informed that 
the invaluable MSS. discovered by M. Scuct- 
cHER, and which (according to the Sacred Har- 
monic Society) “ were the identical volumes from 
which the great composer conducted his oratorios 
and operas,” will be used by the conductors of 
the various performances. 


| 





( Visitors of the College. 


of the ExcnEQuer before he made his late extra- 
ordinary statement respecting the duty on paper. 
A perusal of this report will serve to convince 
any one that Sir G. C. Lewis must either be 
afflicted with official blindness, or has wilfully 
shut his eyes to facts which are utterly subver- 
sive of his views, or at any rate of his professions, 
upon this subject. It points out that among the 
other difficulties which the paper trade has to 
contend against that of scarcity of the raw 
material is one of the most serious; and that the 
Government not only refuses all encouragement 
to researches having for their object the dis- 
covery of new materials, but does not even offer 
a drawback upon experiments. “ There is,” says 
the report, “no reason to dread a scarcity of 
raw material, if the manufacturer be unfettered ; 
wherever there is fibre, paper of some sort may 
be made; in the United States, paper is made of 
a great number of vegetable productions, and the 
amount used is three times as much per head as 
that used in England. There would be no want of 
raw material to produce similar results here, if the 
CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER would cease to 
stand in the way.” ‘The statistics advanced by the 
association also show very successfully that in 
proportion as the duty on paper has been lowered 
the consumption of that article has increased, and 
the revenue from that source has increased. Be- 
tween 1835 (when the duty was three pence per 
pound) and 1855 (with a three-halfpence and 
three tenths of a farthing duty), the difference in 
increase is about 200,000. The Act of QuEEN 
ANNE exempts Oriental books and Bibles from 
the duty, and works in the learned languages 
published by the Universities; and the 
report asks very pertinently, “why the 
horn-book of the artisan’s child should be taxed, 
while the rare books of the rich collegian are 
excepted?” But the most interesting statistics 
put forward by this report are those which are 
addressed to the extraordinary opinion that 
the remission of the paper duty would not benefit 
literature. ‘‘ Take, for instance, a daily paper, 
weighing fourteen to the pound; suppose its cir- 
culation to be 20,000, that gives 6,260,000 copies 
per annum, equal to 447,142lb., or as nearly as 
possible 202 tons, which, at 14/. 14s. per ton, 
gives an annual tax of 2940/7.” The CHANCELLOR 
of the ExcuxQuerR argues that because the duty 
on each copy is only about the twentieth part of 
a penny therefore the public could not be bene- 
fited. But we have already pointed out how 
erroneous and how narrow-minded such a view 
is. Let the subscriber to such a journal answer 
whether he would not prefer that the 2940/. should 
be spent upon the literary department of the 
paper, rather than that it should be levied as a 
tax. Mr. Cuarves Knicnr has calculated that 
for eighty thousand pounds which he has spent 
for copyright and editorial labour he has paid 
fifty thousand for paper duty. 

The Morning Advertiser, with that delightful 
habit of mixing “ rum and true religion” which 
renders it at once the grace and the wonder of 
journalism, has lately been very great upon the 
subject of the Aeterodocy noticeable in the theo- 
logical teaching of Dr. Davipson, the erudite 
Biblical Professor of the Lancashire Independent 
College. The Committee of the College, having 
attached greater importance to the cacklings of 
certain Capitoline birds than they deserved, has 
lately issued a report, stating that “ the utmost 
confidence continued to be reposed in the sound- 
ness of Dr. Davipson’s religious sentiments ; 
that the warmest gratitude was due to bim for 
the great services which he had rendered to 
Christianity and his denomination; and that 
the sincerest sympathy was. felt for him in the 
trying circumstances in which he had been re- 
cently placed.” With this the Advertiser is by no 
means satisfied; but continues to discharge words 
of “sound and fury” against Dr. Davipson, 
babbling, not exactly “ of green fields,” but of 
“the Rationalism of German and other neolo- 
logical writers.” Now, upon this we have only 
to observe that, whatever Dr. Davipson’s 
opinions may be, he is far too eminent a man to 
be lightly spoken of by such an authority as the 
Morning Advertiser ; that he is a man of erudi- 
tion, a scholar, and understands what he writes 
about. With regard to the /eter of his 
opinions, the decision of the Committee should 
be perfectly satisfactory for the present; and it 
not, appeal we suppose can be made to the 
Nothing is easier than 


doxy 
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g against a man the grave charge of he- |in an amusing and not uninstructive pamphlet, 
cy; and, generally speaking, the word | entitled “A Plea for the Pipe, by ‘Cavendish.’ ” 
itself is considered to be all-sufficient, without a | These controversies remind us forcibly of an | 





syllable of proof. But those who use that word | occasion upon which we attended a meeting of | 
so lightly should recal to mind the definition of | the Literary and Philosophical Society of Liver- | 
it once afforded by the witty Bishop Warsur- | pool, at which a physician of great reputation | 
ton: * Orthodoxy,’ said he, “is my doxy; and | read a very admirable paper, in which he proved 
heterodoxy is another man’s doxy.” the use of tobacco to be one of the vicious and 
We have occasionally selected from the miscel- | most pernicious customs possible. The paper 
lancous documents and papers which necessarily | was received with general acclamations and ex- | 
come before us from time to time certain speci- | pressions of delight; but as we were leaving the | 
mens of what may be called “the curiosities of | company, accompanied by a scientific gentleman | 
literature.” One of the most remarkable which | of some reputation, we were not a little amused 
we have met with for some time is a report issued | at hearing our companion exclaim: “ Well, it was 
by the Woodford Temperance Socicty, from which | a capital paper, that of T ’s; but have you 
it is evident that, whatever the practices of the | got alight for a cigar?”—at the same time drawing 
members of that society may be, they do not | from his pocket a case full of Capana’s best brand. | 
conduce to that lucidity of intellect which we | These learned and medical gentlemen may say 
should have expected from water-drinkers. The | their say; but of this they may rest assured, that | 
committee of the society begins by congratulating | they will never be able to stop the moderate use of | 
subscribers and friends that “their feeble efforts | this invaluable narcotic among men who labour | 
have elucidated the great truth that the drinking | for their bread. None but those who really work | 
customs of this country is one of the greatest | hard can be heard upon the subject of tobacco, 
curses that inflict the human race; even the most | for they only can appreciate its qualities. We 
prejudiced will admit that we are the pioneers of | remember once accidentally overhearing the opi- 
a great work.” This, for a specimen of how in- | nion of one of the clearest intellects of the day, 
temperately the Woodford water-drinkers can | delivered extempore without the slightest suspi- 
deal with the Queen’s English, is pretty well; but cion that anybody but the interlocutor was by. 
it is nothing to the following passage, in which | “T ,” said the great man, as he strode up a 
doubtless there lies hid a truth of such terrible | staircase in Trinity College, Cambridge, “do you 
significance, that it has been found necessary to | smoke?” “No,” was the mild reply, “I do not.” 
conceal it beneath language absolutely unsuitable: |“ Ah! that’s a pity. I would’nt give that —— 
Men by their united actions, prompted by the (accompanying the word with oY ae a 
purest motives, such as combating against the awful | SBap) ‘ for aman who doesn’t smoke.” Now, if 
practice of intemperance, accomplish great blessings this opinion be general, and we have every reason 
to society, contribute to the exaltation of their fellow- | to believe that it is, what becomes of Mr. Sotty 
beings, places them in a nobler position, and better | and his “ Counterblast against Tobacco ?” 
enables them to discharge tlicir duties to God and man. The ArrowsmiTH “ Railways and Revolver ” 
case has been once more revived, in our opinion, 
only to cover Mr. Arrowsmiru with fresh con- 
fusion. In answer to a letter published by Mr. 
Cur ter, the President of the Georgia Railway. 
which was accompanied by a mass of corrobo- 














We confidently offer a copy of Dr. TRENcu’s 
book on the “Study of Words,” to any one who | 
can successfully parse the above sentence. But 
even if he should succeed in dealing with that 


elgg erie nap ‘sprictee . 
pa vaccinia dietienioadbatiee.) testimony in the shape of affidavits taken 
; As the present development of man is averse to the 2 ane stokers, mee Mr. ARROWSMITH 
principles of temperance by the continued use of ine- pane a vege bes fon Soe oe 
briating drinks, consequently the propensities become kent durine his } hG Prespeels- 
enlarged and demoralises the mind; but the nobler opt Curing Bis passage tarougn Sores, and 
sentiments of man are improved by the change of our | from it he finds that he has made a mistake as 
moral and social system of society, hence the necessity | t0 the precise day upon which the “events” 
of renewed action to the attainment of our great ob- | occurred. We are afraid that this is not 
ject. The committee’s project of the Band'of Hope | the only mistake that Mr. ArrowsmitH has 
in training the youthtul mind, is compatible with the | made. The discovery of the diary at the eleventh 
principles of this society, inasmuch as they attain | hour, just at the opportune moment when it was 
ability to act in unison with the adults, giving a! required to shift Mr. ArRowsmitH out of the 
diguied position.” fature period are emblems of our | Tage of Mr. Curter’s irresistible battery of evi- 
8 | dence, is, to say the least of it, suspicious ; but 
From the paragraph which concludes this | the diary itself is still more extraordinary. It 
document, we gather that “the above report | is a bald, naked note of the journey, giving 
was drawn up and agreed upon by the following | nothing but the times at which the trains started 
members of the committee:—W. Syairu, G. | and the times of arrival. Surely one would have 
Watson, J. Cricks, T. Lippert, and S./ expected to find in a diary, however concisely 
ilanxey.” We are glad to receive this informa- | kept, something to indicate the dreadful events 
tion, for “it were pity of our life” that the com- | which Mr. ArrowsmitH had witnessed! The 
posers of such an admirable exercitation should | imperturbable reporter, who was not startled by 
be forgotten. The account of income and ex-|a thunderbolt, noted in parenthesis “(here a 
penditure announces the “balance in hand” as | thunderbolt fell);” but Mr. Arrowsmita did 
nineteen shillings and fourpence ; from which we may | nothing of the sort; the only record which he 
draw the moral that if the Woodford water- | kept of a journey, during which four murders 
drinkers do preserve their balance, it is not worth | were committed, is a note that the train started 
taking care ofafter all. Seriously speaking, these | at such an hour and arrived at such another 
Essex Rechabites have too many imitators in the | hour. Those who are willing to accept such tes- 
world, persons whose presumption is only to be | timony as this are quite welcome to do so; but for 
equalled by their ignorance who set about re- | the present we must confess that our original sus- 
forming the world. As Hook said when he saw | picion is fast growing into certainty, namely, that 
a procession of tee-totallers, “ Well, if they are | Mr. ARRowsMiTH must be a gentleman of either 
sober, they needn’t make such a fuss about it.” a very inventive or a very credulous turn of 
We care not what Messrs. Syairm and Co., of | mind. At any rate, it now remains for him more 
Woodford, may be pleased to drink; but, if they | than ever to prove his story. The President of 
will proclaim their folly to the world in the ridi- | the Georgia Railway has done as much as ever 
culous language of this report, they must expect | he could be in fairness expected to do; and it 
to be laughed at for their pains. | would be too much to ask him, after the trouble 
Our medical contemporary, the Lancet, having | which he has taken to contradict this story, to 
brought to a conclusion its great campaign | prepare another series of affidavits bearing upon 
against the knavish adulterators of human food— | Mr. ARRowsMITH’s new day. 
a campaign which has been attended with so| The lecture mania is apparently on the in- 
much profit both to itself and to the public—is| crease; and, if the news be really true that 
now making an effort to attract public attention | Mr. Tuackeray is filling his pockets with 
to that controversy which has raged from K1ne | “ fair rose nobles and broad moidores” by his 
James's time until now with respect to the use | lectures on the Four Georges, we shall have all 
of “ye herb nicotiana”—in other words, the | the eminent authors in the kingdom courting 
practice of smoking tobacco. A great array of | popularity upon “ the Thespian cart.” The last 
medical names is brought to bear upon the | items of intelligence in this respect are that Mr. 
question; and the medical publishers are putting | Barnum is delivering some lucubrations in sup- 
forth coloured engravings, of not very alluring port of the Maine Law; and that Mr. WILitiam 
appearance, illustrative of the horrors consequent | Russert, “the skilful Irishman” of Crimean 
upon a free use of tobacco. On the other hand, | celebrity, is about to make a profitable use of 
the lovers of smoke are up and doing, and one | his great popularity by delivering a series of lec- 
brave fellow is doing battle for “the yard of clay” | tures upon his “ moving accidents by flood and 








field.” This is legitimate enough. The indi- 
viduality of Mr. Russext has been brought for- 
ward so conspicuously in connection with 
his admirable reports, that he is already 
quite a public man. Considering, also, that 
he can only reap, as it were, a temporary 
harvest from his labours, we shall be glad to hear 
that that harvest has been as abundant as 
possible. 

People are asking, and not without cause, Js 
Mr. Wnarrrey’s novel real/y coming out ? More 
than a week ago it was announced by Messrs. 
Smita, Exper, and Co. as being actually 
“ready ;” yet no one has as yet seen a copy. 
Will the publishers vouchsafe some explanation 
of this singular fact ? 

In reply to the communication made to us by 
the Secretary of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, we can only say that we are gratified 
to find that our good opinion is valued so highly 
by such an intelligent and respectable - of 
men. . 








THE SONG OF THE SNOW. 


Tne angels look’d down through the frosty night, 
And their eyes were fill’d with a pitying light, 
As they saw the poor earth lie, shrivell’d and dry, 
Gather'd up close, as a varlet old 
Huddles his limbs when the North blows cold. 
Then swift through the chambers of Heaven they go, 
Snapping the cords of the canopy white—and lo! 
‘Tis loosen’d—'tis loosen’d—’tis trembling—’tis falling. 
First hither and thither a feathery flake, 
Softly and softly they winnow and shake; 
And then in light handsful ’tis sifted and scatter'd, 
And then comes a burst, like a cloud that is shatter'd; 
Then—steady and fast and still faster it falleth, 
Still steady and fast through the silent night, 
Still steadily down through the dim dawning light, 
Tufting the tops of the mountain pines, 
Crowning the crags with long silvery lines, 
Peaking the porches and gables old, 
Cresting the low thatch'd roofs, and roll'd, 
Wreathed, and toss’d, as with fairy intent, 
On parapet, balstrade, and battlement. 
Over the woods and the bare brown hedges, 
Wrapping a lace-work fine and clear, 
Pluming the willows light, and the sedges 
There on the verge of the frozen mere. 
And look, in the city, lane, and street, 
Where the living currents part and meet: 
Silent they come and silently go, 
And the traffic-din is dumb in the snow. 
Now, borne in the lap of the Norland gust, 
Through the mountain gorges where life is hush'd, 
‘Tis driving like surge of a winter sea; 
Whirling in columns of thin white dust, 
Breaking like spray over stone and tree. 
Vainly the grim king dwelling afar 
Where the ice-towers mirror the Polar star— 
Vainly he bade that strong wind go 
Forth on its errand to scatter the snow ; 
For see, never heeding, how steady 'tis falling ; 
Falling and falling from east unto west— 
Faster and faster from east unto west. 

* * * » * 
Then it is stay'd, and earth is array'd 
In a white garment befitting a bride, 
In a pure raiment beseeming a bride. 
And the red sun glides from his cloudy nest 
To gaze on her whom he loveth best. 
And every white valley and city and hill 
Suddenly fiushes with crimson pale— 
A bridal blush through a bridal veil. 

J. J. Brrrron. 








A LA BELLE SOPHIE CAREY. 
UN CCEUR PERDU. 

“Oyez! oyez! Uncmur perdu! un coeur perdu!” 
Dires moi, ma charmante demoiselle, 
Qui étes aussi bonne que vous étes belle, 
Si dans votre sein vous n’ayez trouvé 
Un petit cceur qui s'y est couvé? 

J’ai une longue annonce affichée, 

Mais je crois quellle y est nichée; 

Car, quoique tous mes soins employant, 
Je l'ai perdu en vous voyant; 

Et ce pauvre cceur n'est jamais las 

De chanter vous et vos appas. 

I] loue le brun de vos cheveux, 

L’éclat et noirceur de vos yeux, 

La grace de votre taille, votre air 

Si gentil, douce et débonnaire, 

Votre bouche de rose, vos dents d'ivoire : 
Bref: ce pauvre cceur a croire, 

Iin'y a ni charme, ni gofit 

Qui ne se trouve, m'amie, en vous. 

Eh bien! je connais fort ce dréle, 

Et quand il entreprend un réle 

Il s'y tiendra, vif ou mort, 

Succombant ni au temps ni sort; 
Comme souris dans un beau fromage, 
Ne quittera sans grand tapage : 
Toujours heureux, toujours content, 

Tl veut demeurer dans votre sein 

Eh! chére Sophie! que faut-il faire ? 
Sans coeur il n’est que mauvaise chere 
Dans ce bas-monde! Pilait-il, écoutez ; 
J'arrangerai, n’en jamais doutez. 

Je suis d’accord que mon eccenr soit 
Toujours a yous, et, par la loi 

Des bons vieux temps, votre propre ceour 
Sera me rendu tout-d-I"heare. 

Done. & lenvi, nous chérirons 

Les hétes heureux, et bénirons 

L’heure ov tu mon ceeur as trouvé 
Dans votre sein si doucement couyvé. W. R. 
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The Chinese and their Rebellions, viewed in connec- 
tion with their National Philosophy, Ethics, 
Legislation, and Administration. To which is 
added, an Essay on Civilisation, and its present 
state in the Eust and the West. By THomas 
Taytor Merapows, Chinese Interpreter in 
H.M. Civil Service. London: Smith, Elder, 
and Co. 

Mr. Meapows has written a book of permanent | 

value, and one which, in our present relations 

with the Chinese Empire, deserves attentive | 
perusal. The rebellion still exists, and appears, 
from the latest accounts, to make progress; and, | 
if it does not excite the same interest it did a few 
years ago, the great fuct remains of the existence 
of hundreds of millions of a Chinese population 
with which we appear destined to have to enter 
into closer relations. Our very feuds may be the 
means of making us ultimately close friends. 

This, however, will greatly depend upon the 

knowledge we gain of the Chinese character, of | 

Chinese learning, literature, and philosophy, and 

of the administrative system of the country; and 

it is towards informing us better on these sub- 
jects that Mr. Meadows writes. The great charm 
of his book does not reside in the personal adven- 
tures of the author, nor in the amount of anec- 
dote, though these are not wanting—but in the 
clearer insight he gives us of China in its reli- 
gious, moral, social, and physical aspects. It is 

a book calculated to disarm us of many preju- 

dices, and dispose us to look upon the Chinese 

with greater respect. 

The author, through his official position, his | 
intimate knowledge of the language of China and 
its literature—a knowledge which elicited the 
praises of native Chinese scholars—and through 
his diplomatical aptitude, was just the man to 
give us a new book on the constitution, policy, 
civilisation, and an account of the agricultural 
and commercial resources, of the Middle Kingdom. 
He approaches his subject from a Chinese point 
of view. He dismisses his occidental prejudices, 
and considers the populations of the vast empire 
under the light of Chinese philosophy and morals. 
If he treats rather off-handedly some of those 
who have written before him on China, if he is 
occasionally egotistical and dictatorial, it proceeds 
from a confidence in the accuracy of his own 
knowledge, and from the experience he has had 
of the defective administrative system we have | 
hitherto applied in our dealings with that empire. ! 
Mr. Meadows is a man of method. He would 
have every one in his right place. He would not 
send out a clever naturalist or scientific man to 
occupy a situation where a knowledge of Chinese | 
law, philosophy, and national character and 
usages, is essential. He would have no divided, 
no distracting duties. He would not have the 
person who is engaged or diplomatic corres- 
pondence engaged at the same time in reporting 
on the culture of silk and cotton, the varieties of 
the tea-plant, or on the geology of Kwang-Tung. 
The examination which he proposes to all candi- 
dates for colonial appointments, especially Chinese 
appointments, may be considered severe; and, at 
first sight, are enough to frighten any hot-bed | 
patrician who may deem birth or connection the | 
best recommendations to office. But it must be 
borne in mind that the humblest official duty | 
becomes at once a severe and inefficient duty 
where no previous care has been taken to test 
the capabilities of the party who undertakes it. | 
The efficiency of an executive staff depends | 
upon the fitness of all the members of which | 
it is composed. He deprecates examinations 
in useless learning—in learning, at least, which 
cannot be brought to bear upon an immediate 
duty. He does not turn up his nose at Greek 
and Latin ; but he considers that a man who can 
read French and German, and the man especially 
who can speak the former and has considerable 
knowledge of the literature and philosophy of 
the latter, is one far more likely to be useful than 
the one who has spent the best years of his life 
in mastering the subtleties of Aristotle or in 
vying with the Augustan poets in verse-making. 
What in his plan is likely to meet with the ap- 
Probation of the athlete of our universities is, 
that he would require physical as well as intel- 
lectual qualifications. He would have, “in run- 





| exact age and height of each candidate, and to be 


man, 


inside of that, Brown, Thomas. . . . 
the name, and in domestic as well as public life, the 

Chinese observe the order of putting the general or | 
family name before the particular or individual name. | 


England, would greatly facilitate our postal 
arrangements, and greatly save the temper of 
our postman and his shoe-leather. 
are positively behind the Chinese in public in- 
struction. Mr. 
appendices, bearing upon 
recommend to the calm perusal of the Lords of 
the Red-Tape 
and the Committee of the Administrative Reform 
Association. 
stable of a village to the governor-general of a 
province, must prove his capacity for o 
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ning and in muscular power, all candidates 
to pass a sufjicing (not competitive) examination, 
the degres of power required to vary with the 


sufficiently high to test the existence of sound 
lungs and limbs.” This, it must be confessed, is 
reasonable enough, seeing that young men have 
been sent out to India and our colonies, in times 
past, who ought rather, in point of humanity, to 
have been made the inmates of an hospital for 
consumptive diseases. Mr. Meadows is, further, 
a foe to the usual etiquette or “rigmarole” of 
official correspondence. He would economise 






| time and gain perspicuity by abandoning mean- | 
| ingless courtesies. 


He would get rid of all ver- 
biage; would dismiss the introductory “I have 
the honour to state,” the intermediate “your 


| superior wisdom,” and the final “I have the 


honour to be.” He gives the following as an 

example of a form for official letters that might 

“ with clear national advantage be adopted by all 

branches of the British Executive.” 

To the Colonial Secretary, Sir James Jones, from 
the Governor-General of Canada, Join Robinson. 
Written in Canada, in Montreal. 

In 185-, on August, &e. 

In reply to the Colonial Secretary’s dispatch of 185-, 
August, &e., No. 198. 

The next paragraph should enter at once on the 
subject. 

The Chinaman, he declares, has been for cen- 
turies, and is so still, in the matter of l¢tter- 
writing much more civilised than the English- 
In addressing a letter to this country he 
would say :— 


? 
i 


To England country, York county, Hull town, 
King’s street, the shop of such and such a sien, and, 
Even in 


Such a system, could it be introduced into 


But then we 


introduction and 
such subjects, we 


Meadows’s 


Establishments of the country, 
Every public official, from the con- 
fF 


mice. 


Merit alone succeeds. Not high birth, not even 


seniority, avails aman who desires promotion ; 
fitness is the certificate he must produce, or is 
that by which he is judged worthy. 
is almost universal in China; they are few 
cannot both read and write, and, with the excep- 
tion of barbers, barbers’ sons, and a few other 
proscribed callings, there is not a youth in the 
empire who may not aspire to the very highest 
office, and who may not gain it by diligence, 
rectitude, and talent. 


Education 
vho 


The author justly regards his eighteenth 


chapter the most valuable portion of his work; 
and, as it is rather a bulky one, we should recom- 
mend any one who desires to be well informed 
about China to follow Mr. Meadows’s own sug- 
gestion, by beginning to read about the middle of 
his book—his essay on Civilisation, then his 
chapter on Philosophy, and afterwards the other 
chapters in the order in which they stand, be- 
ginning at the beginning. 
the unbiassed reader will rise from his pleasant 
task with better impressions of Chinese cha- 
racter and Chinese institutions than he may pre- 
viously have had. 
suspect that the Chinese have some reason for 
designating Europeans as barbarians, although, 
at the same time, a Chinese, and not a European, 
sense should be attached to this word. 
learn from the very first chapter, on the political 
geography and administrative machinery of the 
largest empire on the globe, that Europe, as a 
whole, is vastly behind the Chinese in political 
arrangements. 
system of China is not recommended as the model 
which should be adopted by European com- | 
munities; but the fact of order, system, and | 
arrangement, in civil, legal, judicial, and military | 
affairs, is presented for contemplation. 


When all this is done, 


Indeed, he will begin to 


He will 


Of course, the administrative 





| with the 





the executive system by 
which China is governed may be of some service 
at the present moment. The empire is divided 
into eighteen provinces for purely political and 


A rapid sketch of 


administrative understand the 
executive system, Mr. Meadows desire us to fix 
the eye on the territorial division which is called 
a district. It is about the size of an English 
county, and each of th n provinces has, on 
an average, eighty districts. Each district has its 


capital, its district city, surrounded by 
In each city is 


purposes. To 


» eighte 











walls 
and capable of standing a siege. 
1? 


| stationed a civil mandarin, who is at once director 


of police, sheriff, coroner, receiver of taxes, and 
judge of all civil and criminal cases that occur 
within his shire or district. He has various 
assistants under him, police inspectors, clerks, 
tax-gatherers, bailiffs and turnkeys. There are 
also one or two educational mandarins stationed 
in every district city, to assist the district magis- 
trate in the primary examination of candidates 
for the public service. Next, for administrative 
purposes, are the departmei 


is, composed of a 
] t a _ . 
cluster of districts. 


At the head « 


if 
stands a civilian, the prefect or denartmental judge. 
> : 








he affairs of each department 


lo him suitors may appeal from the district courts. 

His Yamuna, or official residence, is in a subject dis- 

trict city, which then ceases to be called such and is 

utal-city, ... A few depart- 

d into circuits, at the head 

in called int To him 
' 





known as the depar 





ments are again grou 





of which stands a civili endant. 








appeals lie from the departmental courts, but he per- 
forms in reality very few judicial or fiscal duties, 
being rather a superintending administrator of 
general affairs. He is the lowest civilian that 

ises a direct e2 cio authority over the 





-h comes into play in the 
es of his 





ease of local 
subordinates. 
the functionaries who are 


sincial- capital, or chief city of 
] ‘ 


These are then 
stationed in 
each province. The first is an official charged 
eneral control of all affairs. He some- 
times bears the title of Governor, or of Governor- 
General, but his powers and duties are the same 


under cither designation. 





co 
r 


He is commander-i cipal civi- 
lian, in the province, aud is the ial in it wh 


to the Cabinet Council and to 





is empowered to write 
address the Emperor, 





e maintains a con- 

This privilege 

his already ex-officio 

in the province, any 
{ 


stant correspondence 


TCs] 
more than any oth 





power over all other 








one of whom he ean suspet tl rst place, and then 
denounce to the E d lation or absolate 
dismissal. We may i, tha is the legal powe 

of issu warra in tuin rant cases 
such as piracy, gang robbery, &c Iimme 

diately under the G staud three officials, the 
Superintendent of I acial Fi the Pi at 
Criminal Je ind l Ed LE 

tT] ine? 

Of the three we notice the duty of the Educa- 
tional Examiner only. He has to repair twice in 
every three years to each departmental city, and 

hen, with the aid of the Prefect, conducts, in the 


Examination-Hall, the last of the series of pri- 





mary examinations, after which a leg fixed 
number of candidates from each district attain the 
first or lowest degree. The care taker 


ueLri 
the right man for the right place 


hackneyed expression, is very great 


1 to Insur 
» to use a rather 
in China. 











Equal care is taken of military education, and 
the divisions and sub-divisions of the Chinese 


army may supply hints to our milit 
ties. Then, at Pekin, there are various admini 
trative boards, as we have in London, for Eng- 
land, our Foreign ¢ ie Office, ‘Tr 

Board of Trade, &c author coacl 


first chapter thus: 


ry autho 








I must, however, mention a public office peculiar 
to China, which is speciaily charged with one of the 
functions performed by our Parjiament. This is the 
Too cha yuen, literally, Court of General Inspection, 
but commonly calle i th 
consists of a large num! n 
to inspect or watch the proceedings of all the other 
mandarins, provincial and metropolitan; and to 
make reports to the Emperor, pointing out their mis- 
deeds and failures, and recommending remedies. The 
check on these officers, who are called “ the eyes and 
ears” of the Empet 


! 
li 


ite 


’ 


l Censorate, It 





ors, whose duty is 


or, is curious and efficient. He 
puts them in the places of the mandarins who have 
failed, gives them full powers, and says: ‘“‘ Now you 
succeed or ’ J may add that this practice not 
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only acts as a check against malicious attacks, but, | 
where the censor really understands the business he | 
reports on, leads directly to its efficient transaction. 

From this rapid abridgment of the author’s | 
first chapter, the reader will glean that the 
Chinese are not so destitute of civilisation as 
many suppose. There are those who consider the 
Chinese in moral character as infinitely vicious. 
The author asserts that they are most certainly | 
sunk in material interests ; but he adds: 

Were I suddenly compelled to trust, where there 
was no check, to the courage, honesty, and purity of 
fifty people, taken at random from any nation, I cer- 
tainly would select Chinese in preference to some oc- 
cidental nations I could name. But 1 would not | 
hesitate for a moment about preferring Englishmen 
to Chinese. The difference, undoubtedly, is not so great 
as certain unqualified assertions make it; and cannot, 
indeed, be called great at all. Still the Chinese are, 
I hold, lower than ourselves; and the people of 
Kwang-se would appear to have been considered 
more vicious than those of other provinces. A stupid 
idolatry prevailed, and this degeneration of the intel- | 
lectual faculty, this irrationability, was accompanied | 
by that “vice” which appears to be ever inseparable | 
from ignorance. | 

Of the origin of the existing rebellion, and of | 
Chinese rebellions in general, the author supplies | 
valuable information. Revolutions are unknown 
in the history of China, but the rebellions have | 
been numerous. Indeed, successful rebellions | 
are respected “ as executors of the will of Heaven, | 
operating for the peace, order, security, and | 
prosperity of the nation.” The information he | 
| 


gives respecting the The Pings, and of their bas- | 
tard Christianity, will be read with interest. 
His chapter on “ The best policy of Western | 
States towards China” is deserving of especial | 
notice at the present moment. He lays it down | 
in plain terms that. the Occidentals have no right | 
to interfere with Chinese internal politics, and | 
states the doctrine of non-interference. He shows | 
the danger of Russian aggressions on China, and | 
argues that, were she allowed to make conquests | 
in China, she would be mistress of the world. | 
As this chapter is mainly political, we indicate | 
rather than dwell upon it. 

We have already spoken with commendation | 
of Mr. Meadows’s chapter on “ Civilisation ;” 
and have now to speak with equal commenda- 
tion of that on “ Religion, Science, and Art.” 
Some of his views are calculated to alarm the 
timid; but we hold them to be radically sound. 
And here we may state that throughout his work 
the author expresses his opinions boldly and at 
once. There is no mistaking his meaning. In 
the chapter cited, speaking of love, he gives a 
curious anecdote of 

LOVE AT FIRST SIGHT. 

A Chinese, who had experienced bitter disenchant- 

ments in marriage and suffered grievously through 


women in many other ways—and who, in consequence, | 


considered them simply as unmitigated sources of 


trouble and mischief—retired with his infant son to | 


the peaks of a mountain range in Kwei-chow to a 
spot quite inaccessible for little-footed Chinese women, 
through whom he was resolved that his son should 
never experience similar miseries. He trained up the 
youth to worship the gods and stand in awe and 
abhorrence of devils; but he never mentioned woman 
to him, and always descended the mountains alone 
to buy food. 


him to carry the heavy hag of rice. But he very 
reasonably argued: “I shall always accompany my 
son and take care that, if he does see a woman by 


chance, he shall never speak to one; he is very obe- | 


dient; he has never heard of women; he does not 


know what they are; and, as he has lived for twenty | 


years that way already, he is, of course, now pretty 
safe. As they were, on the first occasion, leaving the 
market-town together, the son suddenly stopped 
short, and, pointing to three approaching objects, in- 
quired: “Father, what are these things? Look! 
look! what are they?” The father hastily answered 
with the peremptory order: “ Turn away your head. 
They are devils.” The son, in some alarm, turned 
away from things so bad, and which were gazing at 
his motions with surprise from under their fans. He 
walked to the mountain-top in silence, ate no supper, 
and from that day lost his appetite and was afflicted 
with melancholy. For some time, his anxious and 
puzzled parent could get no satisfactory answer to 
his inquiries; but, at length, the poor young man 


burst out, almost crying from an inexplicable pain, | 


“Oh, father, that tallest devil! that tallest devil, 
father !” 

And here we must conclude. ‘The Chinese 
and their Rebellions” is the most philosophical, 
if not the most valuable work, which has yet ap- 
peared on China. 








The infirmities of age, however, at | 
length compelled him to take the young man with | 
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By Epwarp Corrine. London: Addey and 
Co. 1857. 

Tue sympathy which Englishmen feel for Italy 

is due to recollections of the past. For more 

than two generations the genius of Italy has 

been dumb; and, were it not for the weak and 


| chronic struggle which she maintains with her 
| oppressors, we might deem that her nationality | 


were dead. Even the student of literature is so far 
practical, that his interest in the works of genius 
is measured by the political importance of the 
uation which produces them. Yet this course is 
not altogether rational. For purposes of in- 
struction and mental cultivation, the literature of 


| Italy may be as valuable as that of France or 
| Germany. 


In poetry we would certainly place 
Italy in a higher rank than France; and in other 
branches of literature she is no unworthy rival. 

Although Mr. Copping gives rather a sketch 
of “the lives and adventures” of Alfieri and 
Goldoni, than a critical analysis of their works, 
we are glad to welcome a volume which so suc- 
cessfully keeps alive our interest in Italian lite- 
rature. We shall attempt, in this article, briefly 
to summarise the interesting biographies which 
he has chosen for his subject. 

Count Vittorio Alfieri was born at Asti, in 
Piedmont, in the year 1749. His father died 
when he was but one year old. His mother found 
consolation in a second, and again in a third 
marriage. His boyhood, up to the time when he 
entered at the Academy of Turin, was marked by 
no extraordinary incidents. But his character, 
even then, exhibited the first symptoms of the 
hasty temper, the vanity and morbid melan- 
choly, which affected him in later years. It was 
in the year 1758 that Alfieri arrived at Turin. 
He came full of burning hopes and ambitious 
fancies, to find within a few months that his 
castles were built of air. The boys were divided 
into three classes; the members of the first en 
joying various privileges, the right of going to the 
theatre and to Court, and a free access to so- 
ciety without the walls. Alfieri, placed in the 
third class, was subjected to more than ordinary 
restraint, and had the additional chagrin of 
daily witnessing the liberty of his more fortu- 
nate seniors. To add to his mortification, the 
| young pages of the King resided in the College: 
| and, “every day in the grand chambers of the 
| Palace, assisting at courtly ceremonials, attending 
| hunting excursions, forming part of glittering 
| cavaleades, their existence” seemed to him “a 
| constant movement and ever-changing scene of 
| pleasure and display.” It was not probable that, 

under these circumstances, his education would 

| make much progress. He acquired a familiarity 
| with the Latin language indeed, but lost almost 
| all knowledge of Italian, unless of the very 
easiest prose. His health, too, suffered from 
confinement. Unpleasant eruptions covered his 
head, and his unsympathising companions could 
find no gentler epithet for him than “The 
Carrion.” With such treatment, the morbid 
complexion of his mind became still deeper, and 
he withdrew himself wholly from. the society of 
his fellow-collegians. But Alfieri, happily, had 
a cousin, who, perceiving that a little more free- 
| dom and relaxation would be of advantage, in- 
vited the young student from time to time 
to his house, and occasionally, in evasion of 
the College rules, took him to the theatre. The 
first time Alfieri visited it, the piece was an 
opera; and the effect upon him was so extrava- 
gant, that his whole frame trembled with nervous 
| excitement. “He could never listen in after 
| years to an opera, without being powerfully ex- 
| cited. The plans of all his tragedies, he tells us, 
| were made either while listening to music, or a 
| few hours afterwards "—a fact which stands re- 
corded of other poets besides Alfieri. 

Meanwhile his studies continued, and while 
still only at the commencement of his fourteenth 
year he entered the first class of the academy. 
His liberty was now almost unlimited. He became 
indolent and fond of display. Showy dress, 
sumptuous fare, and, above all, a passion for 
riding, were the objects of his existence. Indeed, 


| the love of horses was one of the strongest pas- | 
| sions of his nature: it never deserted him; and | 


jin later years we find his attention divided 
between his tragedies, his horses, and his mis- 
tresses. There was no impediment to the satis- 
fying of these tastes; for, by the Piedmontese 
law, he was now master of his property—a 
dangerous power in the young hands of Alfieri. 


| 
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For three years he led the same style of life, 
varied only by short fits of study. But he began 
| to weary of this monotonous existence; and, hear. 
| ing that some fellow-pupils were starting for 
| tour through Italy under charge of an English 
| tutor, he obtained permission to join them, 
Travel, however, brought no relief to his mind, 
Milan, Florence, Rome, Naples, were no sooner 
| reached than they palled upon him. He became 
| tired, too, of the restraint which his companions 
imposed upon him; and, on application to the 
Piedmontese Minister at the Court of Naples, he 
obtained leave to travel alone. Free now to follow 
his own bent, he hurried from one capital to 
another, wearied with all in turn, “a philosophic 
| vagabond, in search of novelty, but losing content.” 
| He visited in turn France, England, Holland, and 
| Switzerland. Of these countries, England and 
Holland pleased him most ; and, years after- 
| wards, he confessed that of all countries to 
|live in he should prefer Italy and England. 
| But his stay in Holland was the most profitable; 
| for he there made the acquaintance of the Portu- 
| guese ambassador D’Acunha, and in his company 
| experienced the birth of a more generous ambi- 
| tion. Scarcely, however, had he returned to 
| Italy, than he set out on a second tour. From 
Vienna he hurried to Berlin, to Copenhagen—in 
which latter town he made another friend, 
destined to have a material influence on his fame. 
The Neapolitan minister earnestly incited him to 
renew his acquaintance with Italian, which he 
had too much neglected; and his studies pro- 
duced their fruit in due season. We need not 
follow his breathless course through Sweden, 
Russia, where he showed his political tendencies 
in refusing to be presented to the “tyrant” 
Catherine, and again through Holland. In 
England, however, he found opportunity to 
engage in an intrigue, which led to one of the 
causes célébres of the time. During a previous 
visit he had been struck with the charms of a 
lady of high rank, the wife of Lord Ligonier, but 
had hesitated to declare his passion. On this 
vecasion he neglected the commonest dictates of 
prudence, and openly professed himself her lover. 
Meetings in the country repeatedly took. place, 
which could not be concealed from the knowledge 
of her husband. Lord Ligonier sought Alfieri, 
and found him one evening at the opera. There 
was no need of any explanation. “They under- 
stood each other’s meaning, without speech. With 
terrible calmness, they left the theatre.” At eight 
o'clock on a summer's evening (for in those days 
the Opera commenced at six), in the Green Park, 
Alfieri and Lord Ligonier fought. The former, 
disabled by a fall from his horse, and never skil- 
ful in the use of arms, was wounded in a few 
minutes, and Lord Ligonier was “ satisfied.” A 
trial for divorce followed, and Alfieri might have 
married Lady Ligonier; but “ she confessed, with 
sobs and bitter tears, that he was not the only one 
to whom she had accorded her illicit favours, Her 
husband’s groom had been his unworthy prede- 
cessor.” Alfieri left England with mingled feel- 
ings of rage and shame. Still urged by the spirit 
of travel, he visited Holland, France, Portugal, 
and Spain. On his return to Turin he again 
formed a connection, which might. well be passed 
over in silence, were it not for the results, In 
the efforts which he made to free himself from his 
| passion, he tried to divert himself by reading and 
composition. ‘ He remembered that, a year be- 
| fore, he had carelessly and for amusement co1- 
| structed the skeleton of a tragedy upon the sub- 
| ject of Cleopatra.” With this tragedy, which he 
| now completed, and a farce called “ The Poets” 
| in ridicule of the former piece, he made his dé: 
| as a dramatic author at Turin, on the 16th June 
| 1775—“ a day and year of eternal memory,” 38 
| Signor Paravia says, “not only for the Turinese, 
but for all Italians; because it was, so to speak, 
the dawn of the magnificent day which, thanks 
to Alfieri, was to rise upon Italian tragedy.” 
| From this time his course was chosen. Feeling 
| that his powers were not yet ripe, he begged the 
| actors, after the second representation, to with- 
| draw his pieces, although they had been very 
| favourably received by the public. He set him- 
| self to study with energetic industry, condes 
| cending even to the “rules of grammar.” He 
ceased to read French, and concentrated his 
attention on Tasso, Ariosto, Dante, and Petrarch, 
committing their best passages to heart. In the 
midst of these labours he resolved to visit Flo- 
rence, in order to obtain a perfect mastery of the 
Tuscan tongue. Here again he formed a /iaison, 
which, however, was destined to last for life, and 
which undoubtedly had a powerful influence 0 
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his genius. The courts of France and Spain, 
anxious that the race of the Stuarts should not 
become extinct, had found a wife for Charles 
Edward in Louisa, Princess of Holberg. She was 


taken from a convent and handed over to her | 


husband, without the slightest reference to her 
wishes or ber affections. ‘The Count of Albany, 


as Charles Edward styled himself, was a drunkard, | 


quarrelsome, jealous, and tyrannical. His 
Countess was all gentleness and beauty, highly 
accomplished, fond of literature and the arts. 
Between such a husband and such a wife there 
could be but little sympathy ; and when, six 
years after the marriage, Alfieri saw her, he was 
not long in becoming her accepted lover. We 
can but briefly allude to her escape from her 
husband’s surveillance to ber residence at Rome, 
under the protection of her brother-in-law, Car- 


dinal York, and at Colmar, where Alfieri had | 


more frequent opportunities of seeing her. In 


the year 1786 we find them living together at | 


Paris, and from that time till his death, in 1803, 
they were never separated. 

The record of his life, during his liaison with 
the Countess of Albany, though it contains no 
remarkable adventures, is full of interest to the 
student of literature. Under her influence and 


advice, he composed the finest of his tragedies. | 


Love, far from enervating his powers, only 
endowed them with greater energy. His imagi- 
nation grew in vividness; his intellectual powers 
reached their zenith. The change which Alfieri 


wrought in the Italian drama is of the highest | 


importance. Before his time, the opera ruled 
supreme in popular favour. “His first thought 
was to improve the taste of his countrymen, by 
blending the amusement they were accustomed 
to with something better. He conceived a 
species of drama—tramelogedia was. the name he 
invented for it—which should combine the attrac- 
tions of opera with some of the excellencies of 
tragedy.” But this 


—areform which should purify the stage and 
regenerate his country. ‘This, indeed, was the 
leading idea of all his works. He is less the 
great tragic poet than the poet of liberty. ‘One 
of his tragedies, which he admits tobe defective, 
he-would not, he says, wish unwritten. It would 


assist: the cause of liberty, though not so much | 


as it might have done. Better, however, little 
help than none at all.” If the hopes of Alfieri 
still seem vain—if Italy, from Sicily to the plains 
of Lombardy, still groans under the domination 
of foreigner and priest—let us not utterly despair. 
Our hope is in that steadfast faith of the Italian 
people, which, through evil report and good 
report, clings to the promise of the future. 
faith so strong and so undying cannot but realise 
itself. 

If the type of Alfieri’s character may be found 
in his tragedies, the character of Goldoni is no 
less reflected in his comedies. .A life of continual 
bustle and intrigue, of varied incident and 
humorous adventure, fill up the round of his 
existence. He was born in 1707, and at the age 
of eight already showed the tendency of his 
genius by producing a comedy. But his father, 
though pleased with the performance, thought it 
necesgary to fix onsome more serious pursuit. Gol- 
doni was sent to Rimini to study medicine. The 
bent, however, of his disposition was not to be so 
easily checked. He made the acquaintance of a 
troop of strolling actors, and revelled in their 
companionship. As the time of their departure 


drew near he became inconsolable, and, finding | 


that they were going to Chiozza, where his mother 
resided, he resolved to accompany them. On his 
arrival at Chiozza, Goldoni..was placed in an 
attorney’s office to study law ; but was soon re- 
moved, in order to commence his studies in the 
College of the Pope at Pavia. Whilst waiting 
for the eertificates necessary te his admission, he 
was placed in the house of a professor, and so 
beeame master of a library well furnished with 
English, French, and Spanish plays, but none in 
Italian. Goldoni already dreamed ambitiously of 
filling the void. During one of his vacations, he was 
entreated by a young lady, a friend of his mother, to 
write a sermon. After much hesitation, the 
sermon was written, and preached by a young 
abbot, to whom it. was delivered, with much 
applause. On his return to Pavia, however, 
circumstances gave a new turn to his lite- | 
Tary labours. A feud had always existed 

between the town and gown of Pavia. The | 
citizens had passed a resolution that, where the | 
students visited, from those houses no young lady | 
should ever be sought in marriage. With many | 


half-measure was soon | 
abandoned. Hedetermined on a thorough reform | 


A} 


| regrets, the mothers of marrigeable daughters | 


pitilessly closed their doors upon the students. 

| Goldoni was urged to write a satire against the 
| unsocial citizens; and when it appeared, it was 
welcomed with enthusiasm. But the citizens 
were furious, and to appease the storm Goldoni 
was expelled the College. 

Again he takes up law, and studies under 
Signor Morelli at Udine. But his taste for the 
theatre is irrepressible. During a visit to Goritz, 
the management of a marionette theatre is 
entrusted to him. He revives a piece by Mar- 
| telli, called “The Sneezing of Hercules;” and 
| the piece is played to the infinite satisfaction of 

his audience. 

But it seemed that a definite career was im- 
| possible. After studying at Modena, meditating 
| an ecclesiastical life, and becoming assistant to a 
commissioner for the administration of justice, he 
finally commences practice as a_ barrister at 
| Venice. His first work in this profession was 
| the publication of an almanack, rendered pun- 
| gent by verses, criticism, and satire. He also 
composed a musical tragedy, “‘ Amalesonte;” but 
when read before the committee of the Milan 
| Theatre, it was received with such unjust and ridi- 
| culous comments, that Goldoni burnt his work in 
a fit of rage. Meantime the war of the Polish 
succession was commencing, and Goldoni found a 
new employment as secretary to the Venetian 
Ambassador. But the post was soon lost, and 
Goldoni on the world again. At Verona, in the 
midst of his wanderings, he found a troop of 
| actors, for the chief of whom, Casali, he had pre- 
| viously promised to write a drama on the subject 
| of Belisarius. This promise he now redeemed; 
| and by the production at Venice of this piece, 


ancient manuscripts and versions, marginal references, 
and critical and explanatory notes (Loudon: printed 
for the author, and sold by W. Allan).—This edition 
of the Four Gospels forms a portion of Blackader’s 
well-known and highly-valuable edition of the Eng- 
lish Bible, separately issued, and with a special title- 
page prefixed. Readers who cannot afford to pur- 
chase Mr. Blackader’s entire work will be glad to 
have at least this portion of it, which, although the 
Gospels are each separately printed, presents at the 
same time, by means of the marginal references, all 
the advantages of a harmony. Its peculiar features 
are thus summed up in the advertisement, under four 
heads :—“‘1. Textual, including a comparison, by 
means of a different type, of the received text with 
the MS. preserved in the Vatican library at Rome, 
and an exhibition in the margin of the principal va- 
riations of that and other ancient MSS. and ancient 
and modern VSS. 2. Typographical, including a 
new arrangement into paragraphs, parallelisms (as 
pointed out by Bishop Jebb), dates, and sections, 
which last will show that the Four Gospels are not to 
be considered as four distinct treatises, but to be read, 
compared, and supplied from each other. 3. Critical 
notes, including such retranslations as the general con- 
sent of interpreters have [has] approved. 4. Explana- 
tory notes, derived from antiquarian researches into 
manners and customs, names of persons and places, 
distances, current opinions, and other matters, which 
the indexes will point out.” Heartily wishing Mr. 


| Blackader’s publication every success, we pass on to 


a pamphlet relating to a controversy in whieh the 
British and Foreign Bible Society finds itself at pre- 
sent involved. 

This is entitled—A Defence of the proceedings 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society in refe- 


| rence to the (so-called) Roman Catholic Versions ; 


| and an opera, he succeeded at last in establishing | 


his dramatic reputation. 
Although our space is well nigh exhausted, 
we must pause, for one moment, to notice the 


to write. Since the sixteenth century, comedy 


had degenerated into a kind of farce, in which | 


the author wrote merely the plan of the piece, the 
order of incidents, and the disposition of the 
characters.” ‘The rest was improvised by the 
actors. The stock characters were—the Pantalone, 
“the honest trader in black robe, woollen cap, 
red waistcoat, and breeches cut short like 


and Arlecchino, the former all cunning and ad- 
dress, the latter somewhat of a blockead, both 
dressed in “a patchwork of innumerable pieces 
of different stuffs and colours.” Besides this the 
actors invariably used masks. 
undertook to reform. He began by a comedy, 
| the “ Momolo Cortesan,” but wrote only the 
| principal character. 


of Italy, which can find no less designation for 
him than “ the great Goldoni.” 


close of his career. Gozzi, jealous of his fame, 
attempted the revival of the old Commedia dell’ 
Arte. He had the judgment, whilst reverting to 
the standard characters and to masks, to embody 
a new element in his pieces. 
upon popular nursery tales. His magicians and 
fairies were for a time successful. But the im- 
pulse which Goldoni had given to Italian comedy 
was too strong to be checked. The popularity 
of Gozzi soon died away; and Goldoni and his 
followers recovered the lost throne. Goldoni, 
however, in the earlier period of the contest with 
Gozzi, had accepted an invitation to Paris, to 
write for the Italian theatre. His efforts were 
not so well appreciated in the capital of France; 
and, after a short time, he was glad to accept the 
post of Italian teacher to the ladies of the royal 
family. He appeared twice again as a dramatic 
author; and in the French language. ‘The first 
piece, “Le Bourru bienfaisant,” met with tole- 
rable success; but the second, ‘‘L’Avare fas- 
tueux,” expired after the first representation. 
Goldoni survived a few years, and died in the 
beginning of the great Revolution. 

Mr. Copping concludes his work with some 
| remarks on the state of dramatic literature in 
| England, well worthy of deep attention; but, as 








we have recently discussed the subject in these | 
| columns, it is unnecessary to, reopen the question 


at present. 





The English Harmony of the Four Gospels: in Para- 
graphs and Parallelisms; with the variations of the 








state of Italian comedy when Goldoni began to | 


with a plea for their continued circulation. By John 
Radley, Esq., a member of the Committee of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society. Third Edition. 
(London: Kent and Co.)—Mr. Radley’s pamphlet 
is a re-issue, with several valuable editions, of one 
set forth by him some years ago, when the Bible 
Society was assailed for circulating Professor Van 
Ess’s German version of the New Testament, and 
Le Maistre de Sacy’s French version of the Bible ; 
also certain Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese trans- 
lations executed by Roman Catholics. From the 
fact of these versions having been executed by Roman 


| Catholics, it was insinuated that the Bible Society 


drawers;” the Doctor, in the costume of the | 
Bolognese University; the two valets, Brighella | 


} certain 


All this Goldoni | 


How great was his ultimate | 
success may be judged by the universal verdict | 


His reign suffered a slight eclipse towards the | 


lent itself to the spread of Popery, and that. conse- 
quently it ought not to receive the support of sincere 
Protestants. Mr. Radley, however, then proved, and 
he now proves still more incontestibly, that the 
Society has not circulatezd Roman Catholic versions 
except in eases where it was impossible to circulate 
these of Protestants. The Protestant versions, where 
it was possible to introduce them, have always had 
the preference ; but to what purpose would it be, in 
districts, and under certain influences, 
to force into unwilling hands (perhaps after- 
wards to be burned by them) versions proscribed 
by the bishops and priests, while versions regularly 
authorised by the ecclesiastical authorities would be 
allowed to circulate? It is true that the early prac- 
tice of the Society was to print none but Protestant 
versions. “On perusing the early reports of the 
Society,” says Mr. Radley, “it is impossible not to 
be struck with the fact that the committee clung with 
the utmost tenacity to their Protestant versions, and 
that they declined again and again to assist in pub- 
lishing any Roman Catholic translation—overlooking, 


| as it may now appear to many, the spirit of their very 


He based them | 


| important renderings. 


first rule, which, while it prescribes the Authorised 
Version for the languages of our country, seems also 
to provide for the adoption of the authorised or long- 
accredited versions of foreign nations and communi- 
ties, when found to be upon the whole faithful 
translations, though differing from our own in some 
For all practical purposes it is 
in effect a Protestant society, though it professed to 
embrace within the scope of its benevolence the whole 
world. If foreign versions were printed for the use 
of prisoners of war, or for distribution in some cap- 
tured colonies, they are ever most carefully reported 
as editions of a Protestant version. If grants were 
made to the societies of Basle, Nuremberg, or Berlin, 
in aid of the publication of German, French, or Polish 
Scriptures, they were to be sacredly applied to the re- 
print of some Protestant version ; and in every instance 
it was specially designed to provide for the supply of 
poor Protestant congregations, though not to the 
exclusion of Roman Catholics when willing to receive 
copies of a version which their Church had con- 
demned as heretical. The adoption of other versions 
was repeatedly pressed upon the committee, until the 
necessity for them became apparent, and a practice 
was at length established more worihy of the enlarged 
benevolence of the society, and better adapted to meet 
the wants of the vast European family. More espe- 
cially on the renewal of our pacific relations with the 
Continent, when the feelings and prejudices of Roman 





| Catholic nations were more fully ascertained, it was 


found altogether impracticable to force upon them a 
Protestant version.” Eventually the society acted 
according to the dictates of common sense—circulating 
Roman Catholic versions (the best that could 
found) where it was proved to be next to impossible 
for Protestant ones to be at all received. The bene- 


be 
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ficial consequences of this course of action are abun- | The Spirit of Travel. By Cuartes Packs, of the 


dantly proved by numerous reports of the society’s 
agents, which Mr. Radley has here submitted to the | 
public—thereby setting at rest for ever, we trust, the | 
cavils made against the society upon this score. He 
concludes his pamphlet thus: ‘‘ We may uot be able 
to do what we wish, or to effect it in the way most 
consonant to our own feelings, by means of strictly 
Protestant versions; but it will be praise enough for | 
us if the same voice which commended Mary of | 
Bethany shall also pronounce of us that we have done | 
what we could.” We congratulate the society upon 
having so able a champion, and would strenuously 
urge upon the society to pursue their present course, 
undeterred by the opposition of ill-judging zealuts. 





VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 
Eight Months’ Journal kept on 
of War 


Wae Yaang Jin. 
Board one of her Majesty’s sloops 


during Visits to Loochoo, Japan, and Pootoo. By 
Atrrep Laurence Havioray. London: 
Longmans. 


Mr. Hatxioran is a Master in her Majesty’s 
navy, and, judging by his style of writing, he 
must be “every inch a sailor.” His little volume 
is full of matter, and as pithily expressed as a 
log-book. It forms a valuable contribution to | 
the literature which people are now eagerly look- | 
ing up respecting this interesting portion of the | 
globe. One extract will suffice to illustrate Mr. | 
Halloran’s style and to describe how it was that 
her Majesty’s little sloop of war, the M » ap- 
proached the shores of the Japanese Empire. 

We went much further up the bay than they ap- 
proved of, passing one fort which mounted seventeen 
guns, and anchoring nearly abgeast of a second which 
displayed twenty-four pieces 6f ordnance, and just op- 
posite the little town of Ouragawa. At about 8 p.m. 
all the Japanese left the ship, after placing a guard 
of boats round her at the distance of about two hun- 
dred yards. On our side we loaded our guns with 
grape and canister shot, placed sentries provided with | 
ball cartridge at different parts of the vessel, and 
kept one watch at quarters all night. Each of the | 
Japanese boats moored around us carried several im- 
mense lanterns; and the number of lights displayed 
being ranged in a circle, of which our brig was the 
centre, they prodnced a curious and pleasing effect, 
their reflection on the still surface of the water ap- 
pearing like so many streams of fire diverging from 
the sides of our Liliputian representative of the ma- 
jesty of Old England. The next day, Wednesday, 
May 29th, at 6 a.m., we had about fifty boats along- 
side, each one containing a tun or more of water. | 
Although we had enough on board for forty days, 
the mandarins insisted on our receiving it; so, after 
filling up all our tanks, casks, &c., we were obliged | 
to pump the remainder on deck and let it run out | 
through the scuppers. Our commander sent his card 
(written in Japanese characters on red paper) to his 
Highness the Governor of Jeddo; but he returned it, 
saying it was against the law to hold communication 
with foreigners; that they would send us water, fire- 
wood, vegetables. and fowls, if we required them, and 
then, as we should have received all that we could 
desire, we must go away. In the afternoon the Com- 
mander, wishing me to sound the bay, mentioned the 
subject to the head mandarin, who had just come on 
board; and he, being jealous of my landing, insisted 
on going with me. Indeed, I was not sorry to have 
him, as 1 had to pull within the range of several 
forts, some of which would very probably have fired 
on the boat had not one of their own officers been in | 
it. Accordingly 1 started at 1 p.m. in the second gig 
with my two-sworded companion and a well-armed 
crew, and attended by the interpreter Otto. I first 
landed on some rocks called Aska-Sima, or Seal | 





| 


island, about a mile and a half from the ship, and | 
procured a base line by measuring the angle sub- 

tended by the brig’s mainmast. Here I took a round | 
of angles and several sets of sights for determining 
the longitude, my worthy Mandarin friend looking 
on with undisguised wonder, and, I fancy, firmly be- | 
lieving that I was performing some diabolical act of | 
conjuration which was to bring destruction to the | 
whole of the Japanese empire. Trembling with fear 
and alarm, he entreated me to return on board, as- 
suring me, as well by signsas through the interpreter, 
that should the Emperor hear that he had sanc- 
tioned my proceedings he would infallibly lose his 
head. I continued, however, sounding and taking 
bearings until near sunset, and by the time I re- 
turned on board, at about 6 p.m., my poor companion 
was nearly frightened to death, lying along the stern 
sheets of the boat sobbing and moaning most piteously. 

On reaching the deck he turned to me, and, as well | 
as he could speak for tears, assured me that the Em- | 
peror would politely request him to rip up his own | 
bowels, or send an invitation for his head without his | 
body, as soon as we were gone; but after drinking 
a glass or two of cherry-brandy he appeared to forget 
his troubles, and, I doubt not, will live many years | 
to boast of having been the first Japanese mandarin | 
who ever went out surveying. 





| classes to range Mr. Packe. 





Inner Temple. London: Chapman and Hall. 
WE are puzzled to know under which of Sterne’s 
That he is a gentle- 
man of education the number and felicity of his 


| quotations attest; that he is naturally a very 


sensible man many of his observations prove ; 
but if this little volume is to be taken as evi- 
dence, it is evident that upon the surface of his 
character lies a naiveté, a habit of wondering, a 


| mania for discovering truisms which is almost 


irreconcilable with the former qualities. We do 
not intend to degrade Mr. Packe by comparing 
him with that celebrated traveller whose won- 
derful “Run through Continental Countries ” 
once adorned the columns of the Morning Ad- 
vertiser ; but we are compelled to say that at every 
page of his little volume he reminds us of that 
genius in the most irresistible manner, As we are 
unable to devote any very great amount of space 
to Mr. Packe, we shall permit him to speak for 
himself by subjoining an extract by way of spe- 
cimen : 
HOW MR. PACKE INSULTS TWO FRENCHMEN AND ONE 
FRENCH WOMAN AND STRAIGHTWAY REPENTS. 

1 sat down at about eight in the salle-’-manger to 
a petit souper of a ‘** mayonaise de volaille” washed 
down by a‘“chopin” of champagne. Considerably 
recruited by such invigorating fare, I at first entered 
into conversation with a party of English, who had 
been employed in a similar Manner at a table near 
me. So far all was very well; but after a time, 
thinking that I might be better employed in studying 
the language of the country than in talking the ver- 
nacular, | approached with some diffidence a more 
distant table, at which two French officers in uniform 
and a lady were conversing. Whether the Frenchmen 
had been more moderate in their potations than my 
countrymen, or whether they thought I had come to 
divide with them the affections of the solitary fair, I 
cannot say; but the elder of the two commenced 
staring at me with a countenance most expressive, 
but betokening anything but a desfre for my com- 
pany. I was, however, in no humour to “ baisser les 
yeux,” as I suppose he expected; and after having 
looked fiercely at each other for about a minute, he 
broke silence with ‘Qu’est que vous regardez donc?” 
This was abrupt; but not more so than my reply: 
“Je regarde vous.” After a pause he again broke 
out: “ Mais ce n'est pas poli;” but, instead of assent- 
ing to this proposition, no more than the truth, I 
assured him that I considered it quite polite, and 
that I was a better judge of what was so than him- 
self; that if he could not bear to be looked at, he 
ought to have ordered a private room, and that in 
the ‘‘salon” it was expected of every one to be 
sociable. Having delivered these sentiments in 


| French with what fluency I could, I interchanged a 


parting glance, and withdrew to my English friends, 
who were somewhat astonished, but who were pre- 


pared to justify my behaviour; indeed, it is one of 


the corollaries from an Englishman’s notion of pa- 
triotism always to support a countryman right: or 
wrong. On retiring to my own room my conduct 
would not bear the test of self-examination; and con- 
vinced of its impropriety, I resolved the next morning 
to offer an apology: Iwas not, however, allowed to 
make this reparation. When I came down the next 
morning, the Frenchmen were already gone, and I 
never saw them again. 


Whether the chopin of champagne had anything | 


to do with this specimen of Mr. Packe’s “ diffi- 


| dence” we cannot undertake to determine; but 
| we should certainly advise him, before again 


undertaking to “chaff” a couple of Frenchmen, 


| to acquire a better knowledge of the language 
| than he appears to possess. 


not French, and must have caused almost as 


|much amusement to the Frenchmen as Mr. 


Packe’s eccentric behaviour. 
The minuteness with which Mr. Packe “ chro- 


| nicles small beer” is a fault which he shares with 
| all young travel-writers, and with some older ones. 


What is it to the reader that a man had fried 
ham for breakfast and a fowl to his dinner, and 
that the wine disagreed with him; and that on 
such a glacier he fell down and tore his trousers, 
but, having a needle and thread in his pocket, he 
was enabled to mend them upon the spot. Such 
circumstances may be of infinite interest to a 
a man’s personal friends, but can possess very 
little charm to the general reader. Novel de- 
scriptions of natural. beauties, and original obser- 
vations (if such be possible) fill a book much 
better than such petty matters concerning pots 
and pans. 

We have referred to Mr. Packe’s love of quota- 
tion; and as the volume (which only contains a 
hundred and fifty pages duodecimo) is a curiosity 
in this respect, we have taken the trouble to jot 
down the names of the authors whom he has 
drawn upon. The result is, that all which does 
not belong to Mr. Packe is to be divided between 


Je regurde vous is | 


Horace, Pascal, Homer, Congreve, Montaigne, 
Virgil, Anacharsis, Mr. Ruskin, Shakspere, Pro. 
pertius, Addison, Archbishop Whateley, Gold- 
smith, Lucretius, Sophocles, Byron, Voltaire, 
Vattel, Rousseau, Gibbon, Mrs. Barbauld, Mr, 
Baxter (on America), Frederika Bremer, Sir E. 
Bulwer Lytton, Dryden, Balzac, Haliburton, 
Ovid, Mrs. Somerville, Murray, Milton, Ecclesi- 
asticus, Sir Walter Scott, Albert Smith, Mr, 
Wills, Herodotus, Markham, and Humboldt. Mr, 
Ruskin is largely drawn upon, and for a long 
excursion in favour of slavery (introduced apropos 
of boots) Mr. Packe confesses his obligations to 
Mr. Baxter’s work on America. 








FICTION. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 

Two Years Ago. By the Rev. Cuartes Krycs- 
LEY, F.S.A., F.L.S., Author of “ Westward, 
Ho!” 3vols. Cambridge: Macmillan and Co, 

The Days of my Life: an Autobiography. By 
the Author of “Margaret Maitland.” 3 vols, 
London: Hurst and Blackett. 

Freida the Jongleur. By Barpara Hempnit, 
Author of “Levrel Deerhurst,” &c. 3 vols. 
London; Chapman and Hall. 

Mr. Krnes ey is the most plain-speaking writer 
of our age. He says what he means to say, never 
shrinking from the use of any word, however 
harsh, severe, or coarse, which best expresses thie 
idea he designs to convey; and, being a man of 
strong emotions and earnest aspirations, and, 
moreover, of undaunted courage, he startles 
society, unaccustomed to be so addressed, and ter- 
rifies the whole world of conventionality. In each 
of his fictions he has had a purpose—to lay bare 
some festering sore that is eating into our social 
life. He has dived into the inner life of classes 
that have found no other interpreter, and exbi- 
bited to the startled gaze of the upper ten thou- 
sand passions, emotions, and aspirations, whose 
existence cannot be contemplated without awe, 
but which is not the less necessary to be known, 
| because it is a fact for the statesman and the 
| philosopher. 

In Two Years Ago he has sought to depict our 

}own times. Compare the picture with those of 

our lady novelists and the difference will be at 

once apparent between the description of realities 
| that have been seen and drawings from the ima- 
gination. Mr. Kingsley’s men and women are 
flesh and blood, with hard distinct outlines : 
veritable individuals, with no prototypes in books. 

It is in the development of his characters so con- 

| ceived that Mr. Kingsley rejoices. He is not 

| fertile of invention in the construction of a plot; 
he cannot weave an ingenious web of incidents 
| to keep curiosity on the stretch through three 

volumes, with the single desire to know how it 
| will end. His readers have no anxiety to reach 
| the end; they do not read for that purpose ; they 
| care very little indeed for the story. The plea- 
sure they find in Mr. Kingsley’s pages is the 
making acquaintance with a number of men and 
women, all having something in them worth 
knowing, and so gradually learning their virtues, 
weaknesses, and peculiarities, until they stand in 
the memory as real and life-like as if they had 
been people we had met instead of being merely 
people we had read about. 

The principal personages are Tom Thurnell, 
the son of a physician at Whitbury, and John 
Briggs, an assistant in the surgery of the gencral 
practitioner there. Tom is a man with a will— 
a resolute, sensible, quick-witted, self-contained 
man—prompt to act and persistent in actiov, 
with an eye fixed steadily upon progress, 
from which he never for a moment permits him- 
self to be diverted. Briggs is the opposite of 
this; a sentimentalist and a dreamer ; thirsting 
for fame and fortune, but wanting the resolution 
and industry and power of action by which alone 
they can be won. He complains that the world 
will not comprehend him. Having made a mis- 
take in dispensing some medicine, Briggs walks 
off, and is no more heard of at Whitbury. Tom 
goes to Paris, masters all manly accomplishments 
there, enters a London hospital as a medical 
student, and shares the manly sports of youth, 
rowing, boxing, fencing, but not neglecting the 
studies of his profession. He is seized with 4 
desire to travel and seek fortune abroad. He 
goes to South America, traverses the South Sea 
Islands, returns home, starts again for America 
to obtain the release of a charming slave, for 
whom a friend had formed an attachment. AfteT 
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other adventures, admirably told, he reaches 
Australia, turns gold-digger, and is making a 
fortune, when news came to him that his father 
is blind. He returns home, and is wrecked off 
the coast of Cornwall, his life being saved by the | 
courage of Grace Harvey, a schoolmistress, who 
is a character also. Having lost all his fortune 
in the wreck, he becomes an assistant to a 


drunken doctor of the town, where he soon makes | 


himself very popular; and we are introduced to 
its society, which contains some remarkable per- 
sonages. Here he falls in with a poet, with the 
romantic name of Mr. Elsley Vavesour, who has 
made a runaway match with Miss Lucia St. Just, 
the sister of Lord Southbush. He proves to be his 
old friend John Briggs, who had changed his 
unpoetical name for one of better sound. But 
his nature had not changed; he was as dreamy 
and unpractical as ever. The scenes between 
Elsley and his charming wife are cleverly 
sketched. ‘The cholera comes, and Tom’s skill is 
indemand; but, because he talks about the dis- 
ease coolly and treats it sensibly, and implores 
the people to meet it by active measures of puri- 
fication, he is abused as an infidel, and told that | 
he was for fighting against the decrees of Provi- | 
dence. His warmest supporter is Grace Harvey, | 
the schoolmistress, and the Curate. Grace has | 
fallen in love with Tom; but Tom, she fancies, 
suspects her of having taken from him at the 
time of the shipwreck the belt that contained his | 
money. Grace suspects her mother of having 
done it. The scenes during the visitation of the | 
cholera, and the labours and courage of Tom, | 
Grace, and the Curate are powerfully told. In | 
the end Grace finds the belt, which her mother | 
had taken, and restores it to Tom, with the for- | 
tune it contained. How Tom shows his grati- | 
tude needs not to be told. 

The fortunes of the other personages and the | 
episodes interspersed need not be related here. 
It is a novel that will be read by all novel | 
readers, and by many who do not read novels 
habitually, but only indulge in the perusal of the 
best of them. This is one of the best. It is a 
wholesome book, with no cant in it of any kind, 
the composition of a true man, who has feelings, 
and opinions, which he expresses honestly, and 
therefore commands the respect of all who think | 
and the sympathies of all who feel. 

The authoress of Margaret Maitland has passed 
from Scotland to England; but she has carried 
with her the characteristics of Scottish society : 
her Englishmen are Scotchmen, speaking the 
Southern dialect, but thinking as Scotchmen | 
think, and looking at things from the Scotch 
point of view. Hence it is, perhaps that Days | 
of my Life is not so pleasing as “ Margaret Mait- | 
land” and the other Scotch novels that have pre- 
ceded the present publication. It is not so 
true to nature nor so perfect as a work of art: 
it wants the merits that distinguished its pre- | 
decessors, the mutual adaptation of incident, | 
character, and style, that were their chiefest 
charm. She is not so at home in England as in | 
her native country; she is not intimate with 
the phases of English life, and she cannot 
80 thoroughly read the English heart. We 
aye unable, therefore, to award to Mrs. 
Oliphant’s new novel the unqualified praise 
which we bestowed upon the former ones. 
The story is more ambitious—indeed, it aims | 
at an elaborate plot; but plot-making is not | 
her forte, which manifestly lies in the minute | 
delineation of domestic scenes, the perfection of | 
the picture depending upon the multiplicity of 
the details. The story is supposed to be related | 
by the heroine, Hester Southcote, whose father | 
was deprived of an estate by the appearance of 
an heir. Mr. H. E. Southcote, the fortunate 
inheritor, is very desirous not to dispossess them 
entirely, and offers them a free residence at the 
mansion-house, and afterwards he offers his 
Hand to Hester, whose pride, however, will 
hot permit her to accept a lover so situated; 
whereupon Mr. Henry disguises himself as a 
Cambridge student, by the aid of a Cambridge 
Fellow obtains the entrée to the family, and thus | 
Wins her. Hester does not discover the trick that | 
had been played upon her until after the mar- 
Tlage, when she is very unreasonably wroth at 
the imposition, which wounds her pride (we | 
should rather say her vanity); and the rest of the | 
novel, and a considerable portion of it too, is | 
devoted to a somewhat tedious description of the 
manner in which her wounded feelings found | 
vent and afterwards were restored to equanimity. | 


| struct 


| to leave for his fancy to fill up. 
| has hit the mark, and we hope often to meet her 


of a good husband with a good fortune, and so 
even Hester is soothed at last. 

In this there is nothing very new; but, as of | 
old, the authoress gives it interest by the minute | 
accuracy of her descriptions. She brings persons | 
and places so distinctly before the mind’s eye of | 
the reader, that he becomes personally familiar | 
with them, and learns to feel a personal interest | 
in them. 


exercised so powerfully as in scenes where she is 
more at home. al 


| 
| 
| 
| 





men and manners of the day, but fail in their 


proposes to describe the men and manners of a 
time long past, and which has at least this ad- 
vantage, that the reader cannot 
unreality of the descriptions. 
to ignorance of the name of Barbara Hemphill. 


of the last ten years has passed directly under 
our own review, we have no memory of Hemp- 


hill, nor of the books of which she is stated to be | 
| the authoress. However this may be, we welcome 


her now, because she has departed from the tho- 
roughly worn-out path of domestic tales and 
fashionable tales—the bread-and-butterschool and 
the silver-fork school, as they have been respec- 
tively termed—and carries us to a field which the 
novelist has left almost unexplored, the era of 
the Troubadours. 


Here, at least, is a novelty—a novel theme, | 


new personages, a remarkable era in the social 
history of the middle ages, a unique phase in 
society, and a stage with the most gorgeous 
scenery, machinery, and decorations. With 
such aids, it will be difficult not to 
an interesting romance. But the 
authoress of Freida has more than common 
capacities for the task, and she has produced a 
novel of more than common interest. She revels 
in the richness of her theme. Her feelings and 
her fancy alike inspire her pen. 
the spirit of the gay time she is treating of, and 


she brings it before the reader with much of that | 
singular vividness which was the characteristic of | 


Scott, and gave him the name of “the Magi- 
cian.” A romance is wholly dependent upon the 
story, and we will not spoil this one by attempt- 
ing an outline of it; but we can testify that the 
plot is cleverly conceived, and there is uncom- 
mon spirit in the narrative. Mrs. Hemphill is 


| never tedious, either in dialogue or description. 


She does not think it necessary to repeat every 


This is the charm of Mrs. Oliphant’s 
| fictions; and she has not lost it, although itis not | 


It is pleasant to turn from the namby-pamby | 
novels of the season, which pretend to paint the | 
intent, toa romance of the Scott school, which | 
discover the | 
We must confess | 


Albeit we have grown grey in the service of | : 
literature, and the greater portion of the fiction | had not a few admirers at the tir.c. 


cone | 


She has caught | 


' Walter Scott. 


word that her personages may be supposed to | 


| Saygnor to describe every detail of every scene. 
| She leaves something of both to the reader’s 
| imagination, which will supply it far more effec- 


a great art to 
and how much 


Mrs. Hemphill 


tually than the author can. It is 
know how much to tell a reader, 


again in the same class of fiction, for which she 
has a special faculty. Freida should be in every 
circulating library. It is sure to be popular there. 





POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 


By CuHar 


Vol. IV. 





The Modern Scottish Minstrel. 
Rogers, LL.D., F.S.A.Scot. 
burgh: A. and Black. 

Turs spirited series still goes on its way rejoicing. 

It is to consist of six volumes, and the fourth has 

newly reached us. Its appearance is still, as for- 

merly, simplex munditiis. Its prefaces, as before, 
are short and unpretending; and the selection of 
its songs and poems is, on the whole, highly 
creditable to the editor’s taste. This volume has 
one or two features of novelty—one a preface by 
our contributor Mr. Gilfillan, of which for ob- | 

vious reasons we say nothing; and the second a 

life of a Scotch poet, H. S. Riddell, written by 


) himself. This autobiography, like all such things, | 


may be accused of egotism—as if every writer of 
his own life were not a “ chartered egotist ”—as if 


| the true ideal of an autobiography lay in omitting | 


the auto, like Hamlet in the play-bill, by special 
desire—as if, when a subject is announced, the 
less of that subject that can be introduced the | 
better. More justly, a want of simplicity in style | 
may be attributed to the production before us, 

which, in this point, contrasts unfavourably with 
the rough racy portraitures of his own face and | 


Few ladies, we imagine, would be very angry for | history by Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd, Mr. | 


4 long time at being tricked into the possession | Riddell’s friend, and with the elaborate, highly-! school of Fenwick, and in the short space of 


| 


| but full of spirit and malicious wit. 


{He was a copious but unequal 
Edin- 


| was first a weaver by trade; but 


finished, but subdued reminiscences of the la- 
mented Hugh Miller. With the drawback of a 
rather pompous manner of telling a plain story, 
this autobiography, however, will be found inte- 
resting throughout, and often highly picturesque 
and poetical. Mr. Riddell, like Hogg, was reared 
a shepherd, and derived his earliest and truest 
inspiration from the hills, and glens, and streams, 
and hazel-shaws of a pastoral country. 
afterwards attended college, and became a clergy- 
man in the Church of Scotland; but his mind, we 
| see, still lingeringly and lovingly reverts to the 
vale of Ewes, the sides of Glencoltra, and the loftiest 
peak of Stanhope-law. He has led a chequered 
life, but has now, we understand, reached the 
“ peaceful hermitage ;” and longmay he there, while 
content with the present, continue to turn pen- 
sive to the past. Some of his songs, such as 
“Scotland Yet,” ‘The Wild Glen sae Green,” 
| “The Crook and the Plaid,” are exceedingly 
| beautiful A more ambitious s:rics, entitled 
| “Songs of the Ark,” appeared in /)/uckwood, and 


He 


His is the first name in this vo!uine, and twenty 
of his songs are recorded. ‘lhe next name is 
that of a lady poet, Mrs. Margaret Maxwell 
Inglis by name, an exciseman’s wife, who has 
not only written two or three tolerable songs, 
but had the honour in youth'to sing some of her 
own compositions to Burns, who complimented 
her for her voice and execution. Her “ Heard ye 
the bagpipe ?” and “‘ When shall we meet again?” 
are among her best. The following lines from 
| the first of these are spirited:— ° 
Wha seeks the darkest night, wha maunna face the light, 
Borne down by lawless might? Gallant Prince Charlie. 
Wha like, the stricken deer, chased by the hunter’s spear, 
Fled frae the hills o’ his father sae scaredly. 

But wha, by affection's chart, reigns in aul Scotland's heart ? 
Wha but the royal, the gallant Prince Charlie? 

Paisley and its neighbourhood have been pecu- 
liarly prolific in poets. Professor Wilson, Alex- 
ander Wilson, Pollok, Tannahi!!, Motherwell, 
Picken, and a host more, have all either been born 
in that place or near it, or have resided there so 
long as to be identified with it. Not in itself a 
peculiarly well-builé or interesting town, its 
people are intelligent; active, and many of them 
enthusiastic in their love ef Scotland and of 
Scottish seng.. The next name in this volume is 
that ofvaw inhabitant-e@aisltey—James King. 
He was originally’a nrasiin-weaver, and an as- 
sociate of the unfortunate Tannabhill, and after- 
wards enlisted in the militia. While residing 
with his regiment in Leith, his poetical powers 
attracted the notice of James Hogg and Sir 
He subsequently was at one time 
a shepherd, then a weaver in Crieff, and at last, 
returning to the neighbourhood of Paisley, he 
died there in 1849, in his seventy-third year. 
His “ Lake at rest,” and “ Life’s like the dew,” 
are smooth-flowing and pensive, but scarcely 
Scottish songs. 

Isobel Pagan has written one favourite song, 
“Ca’ the Yowes to the Knowes.” She was a poor 
unfortunate, lame, dissipated, and reduced ulti- 
mately to sing her own ballads for subsistence, 
John Mit- 
chell, another Paisley product, is the next. He 
ultimately, as 
our editor somewhat periphrastically expresses it, 
“employed himself in forwarding the sale of his 
publications ;” in other words, hawked his books. 

writer. His 
poems “Beauty,” “To the Evening Star,” &c., 
have considerable merit. Alexander Jamieson, 
the next name, a physician in Alloa, suffered a 
truly poetical death. From a picnic party to the 
top of a lofty mountain—one of the Ochils—he 
was hurried to see a patient at the base, but, 
missing his footing, fell down one of the ravines, 








| and perished in the sight of one of the noblest 


landscapes in Scotland, including the windings of 
the Forth, the crystal Devon ig by Burns, 
Arthur’s Seat to the left, and Stirling Castle and 
Benlomond with his gigantic brethren on the 
right. Jamieson’s best piece, “The Maid who 

Vove,” was addressed to the same “ Jeanie Mor- 
risson ” whosename shall live for ever in the poem 
so entitled by Motherwell. Passing over John 
Goldie, a short-lived songster and newspaper 
editor in Paisley, we come to a truly great name, 
Robert Pollok, the author of “‘The Course of 
Time.” Pollok was the son of a small farmer in 
Eaglesham, Renfrewshire, and was in youth em- 
ployed partly in agricultural pursuits and partly 
as a cabinet-maker. Forming an ardent desire to 
become a minister in the Secession Presbyterian 
Church, he took classical lessons in the parish- 
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lege. 
the United Secession Church. Called to preach 
before the Professor, Dr. Dick, ‘he gave a some- 
what bombastic discourse on the effects of the Fall, 
describing, as soon as man had fallen, the “ vol- 
cano beginning to belch, the thunderto bellow, and 
the monsoon to blow.” There wasa shout of derision 
among the students, and a smile appeared where 
smiles were rarely seen, on the dry and lofty 
brow of the severe Doctor. The poet, sternly 
eyéing the assembly, and then darting an angry 


glancé at the professor, added, as he left the | 


pulpit, ‘And but for sin the smile of folly would 
not havé been seen on the brow of wisdom.” This 
sufficiently showed them that he was not to be put 
down. Indeed, the memory of Dr. Dick, good 
and able man as he was, shall in future ages be 
chiefly remembered by ‘his momentary ‘connec- 
tidn as a derisive critic with the poet’s name. 
Systems of divinity, such as Dick compiled, how- 
ever elaborate, die; bat ‘true poetry lives’ for 
ever. Pollok, a proud ‘and shy nature, felt this 
affront ‘keenly. 
toned down to the atmosphere of the place, and 
were as dull and dry as Dr. Dick’s own soul could 
desite. He reserved his imagination for his 
poem, which he commenced in December, 1824, 
and which was published by Blackwood, in 
two volumes, in March, 1827. There had 
been a general hum of expectation throughout 
the circle of his acquaintance, that a great poem 
was coming. We remember’ well the spot’ and 
the person, at which and from whom we first 
heard of “ The Course of Time.” We were in our 
fifteenth year, accompanying a friend of the poet 
—who is commemorated in the fifth book as a man 
of exeellent mind and excellent’ heart, and as 
excessively fond of throwing stones down hills—up 
the glorious glen, stretching through bold moun- 
tains and wooded cliffs, from Comrie to Loch 
Earn, and were talking of poetws and poetry, 
when our acquaintance said: “ Oh! there’s a great 
poem, the greatest since Milton, has just ap- 
peared in Edinburgh; by one of our own 
preachers, named Pollok, and I prophesy that 
if he live, he will outshine even Milton; but he is, 
I fear, far gone in consumption.” This news did, 
as’ Dr. Caius hath it, * bring de water into our 
mouth,” although months had to elapse ere we 
saw and read “ The Course of Time.” Our friend 
the Rev. David Marr, long since dead, when we 
reached the loch, insisted on climbing one of the 


high rocky promontories surmounting it, and, | 


throwing down stones into the waters, and as he 
watched them 
smoking along, and at last plunging with a hiss 
into the waves, he became quite enthusiastic, and 
fulfilled, as we found afterwards, the lines of the 
poet. 

He look'd with interest most intense, 

And pray'd almost; and, as it gather'd strength, 

And straighten’d the current of its furious flow, 

Exulting in the swiftness of its course, 

And, rising now with rainbow bound immense, 

Leap’d down careering o'er the subject plain, 

He clapp'd his hands in sign of boundless bliss, 

And laugh'd and talk’d, well paid for all his toil; 

And when'at night the story was rehearsed, 

Uncommon glory kindled in his eye. 

Pollok, while preparing his poem for the press, 
was also employed in going through what are 
called trials for licence as‘a preacher in the 
Presbytery of Edinburgh. “Trials” truly they 
may be called, especially for gifted and adven- 
turous spirits. To have discourses which had 
been written in the very sweat and blood of the 
soul subjected to small, snarling, carping  cri- 
ticism—even when they were listened to in 
full, which was often 
cused of heresy, and now of bombast, by men 
who had indeed subscribed the Confession of 
Faith, and could write their own names, but 
whose literary and theological acquirements ex- 
tended little farther: such in PFollok’s time— 


and perhaps in some cases still—was the fate of | 


genius in academical and presbyterial halls. 
Pollok felt this kind of treatment keenly, as his 
correspondence testifies ; the more as his health 
was beginning to break down. 
the printers, too, nearly drove him mad. 
knew he was dying; he knew that he had 
written an immortal poem; and he felt naturally 
anxious to secure some earnest of his fame ere he 
departed. He was at length licensed to preach 
on the 2nd of May 1827. Dr. Rogers says: 
“ The extraordinary success of his poem excited 
strong anticipatious in respect to his professional 
career.” This is a mistake: his poem had not 
got extraordinary success ere his licence. The 


first thing that brought it‘into notice was a 


His subsequent sermons’ were | 


bounding and _ bickering, and | 


not the case—now ac- | 


The delays of | 
He | 


twélveé ‘months qualified himself for Glasgow Col- | review in Blackwood, and this did’ not appear 
He went thence to thé Divinity ‘Halt of | till June. 


The review was ‘written originally 
by Thomas Aird ; but’ Professor ‘Wilson ’ pre- 
| fixed the introduction, and modified ‘some’ of 
the statements. (By the way, the sentence of 
| commendation which we see annexed’to the 
| advertisements of the néw illustrated edition of 
| “The Course of Time,” and ascribed to Wilson, 


| is Aird’s.) But the poem did not get into full 
| popularity till after the author’s death. Pollok 
| preached only four times: once, if we mistake 
| not, for Dr. John Brown,.then in Rose-street, 
Edinburgh—a warm and generous friend of 
| Pollok’s, as he has ever been to rising merit; 

once in Dr. Belfrage’s, minster of Slateford, the 
| poet’s medical adviser; and once, we think, for 
| the worthy and able Henry Angus of Aberdeen. 
| Of the whereabouts of his fourth appearance we 
| know nothing, and have not’ his ‘brother’s life 
| beside to inform us. He had projected another 
| poem entitled “ The Course of Eternity,” and a 
prose work on the influénee of Christianity on 
literature. His health becoming materially 
worse, he was recommended to go abroad’ to 
| Italy, but died on his way at Southampton on 
| the 18th September 1827. In Millbrook church- 
| yard, near Southampton, he now reposes under a 
| monument erected by some of his admirers. His 
disease was nervous consumption—a disease 
which is apt exceedingly to exasperate the tem- 
| per. This probably accounts for the strange 
| umbrage Pollok conceived at Aird on account of 
his’ highly favourable review of “The Course of 
Time.” A gentleman told us that Pollok drove 
| him, when a boy, in a gig some’ten miles on the 
| Glasgow road from Edinburgh, immediately after 
| the review appeared, and spent the whole time in 
| abusing the reviewer—lashing meanwhile the 
| horse as fiercely as if he had conceived him 
| accessory to the deed, or an incarnation of the 
critic’s soul. 

Certes, Pollok’s fate seems a hatd one. Just 
twenty-nine years of age, the first beams of the 
| sun of an undying fame risen above the horizon, 
|and yet cut off ere he could see the full orb; 
torn away, too, from an earthly object of attach- 
ment, to whom he had pledged his faith, and 
dying amongst strangers in a strange land. One re- 
| calls the beautiful words of a greater poet than he: 
Alas! what boots it with incessant care 
To tend the homely, slighted shepherd's trade, 

And strictly meditate the thankless muse. 
Fame is the spur that the clear spirit doth raise 
(That last infirmity of noble mind) 
To scorn delights and live laborious days ; 
But the fair guerdon when we hope fo find, 
And think to burst out into sudden blaze, 

Comes the blind Fury with the abhorred shears, 
| And slits the thin-spun life. 
| Milton adds, “But not the praise.” Even in 
| this point, however, Pollok has not been pre- 
eminently fortunate. His poem has been very 
popular indeed, besides being welcomed at its 
first appearance by many of the noblest spirits of 
| the time; but, partly through the harsh strain 
| of some of its religious sentiments, partly through 
| its great inequality of execution, partly through 
the tov prevalent prejudice of literary men against 
evangelical piety, and partly through the folly of 
a few of the poet’s friends, who equalled or pre- 
ferred this youth of twenty-nine to the “old 
man eloquent” of the “Paradise Lost,” it 





place in our poetical shelf. Emerson classes 
Pollok with Blackmore. We know of a reunion 
of literary men where a round of bad poets, as 
toasts was proposed—it was in Glasgow—and 
while the chairman, Dr. M‘Nish, the Modern 
Pythagorean, proposed Robert Montgomery as 
the first in that “ bad eminence,” Dugald Moore 
| (of whom more in a little) named Pollok—and 
both were drunk with acclamation. And it was 
not till 1846 that the late David Scott ever even 
opened “The Course of Time”—such was the 
| contemptous opinion ' his circle had taught 
him to entertain of it. He read it in conse- | 
quence of a criticism then newly published—and | 
thought very highly of many parts of it. Camp- | 

| 

| 

| 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


| bell, and all that school of writers, ignored it. 
The ultimate judgment, probably, will be that, | 
while not equal to the “ Night Thoughts” in rich- 
ness of thought and imagery, nor to “ The Task ” 
| in naturalness, simplicity, or consummate ease of | 


has not yet obtained an indisputably classical | 





Polloh’s sole lyric, if we mistake not, is given 
by Dr: Rogers here. It is entitled “The African 
Maid,” and is very forceful: in its language and 
imagery. 

The next three names—Donovan, Imlah, and 
Tweedie—are rather of a subordinate character. 
Imlah’s song, however, ** The Gadie runs,” is still 
popular, particularly in the north of Scotland. 
‘Thomas Atkinson follows, the bookselling bard 
of Glasgow. He was one of the most versatile 
and vivacious men of the West. We see hint still 
in his shop in the Trongate, with his bright yel- 
low hair, his large liquid lips, his somewhat dull 
but thoughtful eye, now selling a boy a penny- 
worth of paper with an air of huge disdain, as if 
it were beneath ‘him;-now hurrying to his back 
shop, to indite the prose or poetry of The Ant, a 
clever periodical, which he prided himself on 
writing all himself ; and now rolling a torrent of 
sesqui pedalia verba over the counter to the lite- 
rary circles which occasionally congregated there. 
He was unquestionably an eloquent being; and 
in public ‘meetings, at the time of the Reform 
Bill, he so distinguished himself that he was asked 
to ‘stand for the Stifling burghs, but was unsuc- 
cessful ih the canvass. He wrote too much, on 
too many Subjects ‘and in too many styles; and 
this both wasted very considerable powers, and 
at last injured his Constitution. Seized with con- 
sumption, he undértook a voyage to Barbadoes, 
taking with him his‘own oaken coffin. He died 
at sea on the 10th of. October 1833, being only 
thirty-three years of age, and his body was com- 
mitted to the deep. With some affectations, he 
had many amiable and admirable qualities, rose 
chiefly by his own exertions, and showed his at- 
tachment to Glasgow by bequeathing a sum to 
be applied, after accumulation, in erecting a 
building for scientific purposes. We shall ever 
be grateful to Atkinson for first introducing us in 
his Ant to the fame and character of Thomas 
Aird, especially as the author of “The Devil’s 
Dream upon Mount Acksbeck,” as well as for the 
energy and earnestness with which, when poor 
Hazlitt’s name was at a very low discount, owing 
partly ‘to his own imprudence in publishing 
“Liber Amoris,” and partly to the persevering 
injustice of Blackwood’s Magazine, he proclaimed 
his merits and pleaded his cause. ‘“‘ Mary Shearer” 
is the only song of his which is preserved in the 
Modern Minstrel, and-a sweet ditty it is. 

We were glad to find next the name of William 
Gardiner, the author of an old favourite song of 
ours, and which is widely admired: “O! Scotland’s 
hills for me.” There are many profound and 
more suggestive lines in poetry; but there are 
few that thrill our heart so much, or recall so 
many associations, as the last simple line of the 
first stanza— 

O! these are not my country’s hills, 
Though they seem bright and fair ; 
Though flow'rets deck their verdant sides, 
The heather blooms not there. 

William Gardiner rose on this song, as on 
a wind, into sudden but short-lived popularity. 
He was a struggling bookseller in Dundee, 
when burly David Vedder (who wrote its con- 
cluding verses) got his song introduced on the 
boards of the theatre there. It was received 
with rapture, and afterwards printed and sung 
over all Scotland. The poor bard, however, de- 
rived little benefit from it ; he became unfortunate 
in trade and died, it is to be feared, broken- 
hearted, in his native town of Perth, on the 4th 
July 1845. 

To him succeeds the name of Robert Hogg— 
aname which shall live to all time, from two 
circumstances, altogether apart from his own 
merits; first, he was the nephew of the Ettrick 
Shepherd; and, secondly, he acted for some time 
as the amanuensis of Sir Walter Scott. Lockhart 
in his life, has scarcely spared one of Scott’s sub- 
ordinates; has caricatured Leyden; impaled 
Monk Lewis; blackguarded both the Ballantynes; 
crucified Constable; perpetuated in contempt, the 
name of the unhappy Weber; and expended all 
the strength of his scorn and invective on the 
author of “The Queen’s Wake” himself; but has 
been unusually kind to his nephew, who appears, 
indeed, to have been a most amiable and indus- 
trious person, as well as possessed of some real 


execution, it ranks in the same file of high | poetic gift, as his songs given in this volume 
although not the very highest masterpieces of | prove. 
religious poetry, but must maintain a decent | the “ Life of Nappleon,” and gives an interesting 
distance from the “ Divina Commedia,” the “Faery | picture of the manner in which the most me- 


He assisted Scott in the transcription of 


| Queen,” and the two chief poems of Milton; and’ thodical of all the wizards eonducted his latest 


we may alter for its accommodation, the well- | and most laborious undertaking. 


| known line, and call “ The Course of Time” 
| Above the good how far, but far beneath the great. 





Hogg subse- 


| quently became a copious contributor to Cham- 
| bers’s Journal, in its earlier volumes. He died early. 
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John Wright’'was a man‘of a higher order of 
genius than any yet named in the volume except 
Pollok, but was a singularly ill-conducted’ and 
unfortunate being. Uneducated in his boyhood, 
first a coal-driver and then a weaver, he con- 
ceived a strong passion for literature. Ere he 
could even write, he composed a poem on 
Mahomet, of 1500 lines, and retained the whole 
on his*memory. Some years after he produced 
the “Retrospect,” a work of very considerable 
genius; and walked from Ayrshire, as Burns had 
walked ‘before him, to Edinburgh, to get it 
published. He was patronised by Henry Glass- 
ford Bell, then the editor of the Edinburgh 
Literary Journal, and the poem, when published, 
received the warm commendations of Professor 


Wilson, who quoted one of his little poems, too, | 


in Blackwood. While canvassing the country for 
a second edition, he got into dissipated habits, 
which ultimately proved his ruin. We remember 
him in September 1843 calling on us, when we 
purchased a copy of his work, some parts of 
which we had previously by heart—having met 
and admired it on its first appearance. Wright 
was a tall lean man, with a clownish bearing; 


dull eyes, a brow heavy but of prodigious ex- | 
panse ; and his' conversation was rough, racy, and 
ference lay in this: Foster cannot help think- 


powerful. He altogether seemed a coarser edition 
of Burns, without, however, a particle of his 
humour or common sense. We remember him 
saying; in allusion to Burns, and perhaps also 
with a reference to himself, that “Samson on 
Delilah’s knees was Samson still.” He was at 
least as great a simpleton as he was a poet. A 
friend of ours met him once on the Trongate, on 
a hot day, sweltering under a load of pence and 
shillings which he had collected for copies of his 
poems; and which it had never occurred to him 
might be carried more easily had they been trans- 
muted into pound notes. He seemed happy 
when ‘we told him we had been haunted for 
years by a stanza in the “Retrospect,” and would 
repeat it—it was on Spring. 

Thou opest a storehouse for all hues of men ; 

To hardihood thou, blust’ring from the north, 

Roll’st dark; hast sighs for them that would complain; 

Sharp winds to clear the head of wit and worth ; 

And melody for those that follow mirth; 

Cloudsfor the gloomy; tears for those that weep ; 

Flowers blighted in the bud for those that birth 

Untimely sorrow o’er; and skies where sweep 

Fleets of a thousand sail, for them that plough the deep. 

“Ah,” he said, lifting his heavy eyes, “If I 
could often write that way, I would make my- 
self immortal.” Dr. Rogers has preserved the 
very beautiful and pathetic little poem which 





Wilson gave in Blackwood, “ it having committed 
itself to memory without his trying it.” Here it 
is. It is entitled 


} 

| 

THE WRECKED MARINER. 

Stay, proud bird of the shore ! 

Carry my last breath with thee to the cliff, | 

Where waits our shatter'd skiff 
One that shall mark nor it nor lover more. 


Her heaving heart to rest—as thou dost mine; 
And, gently to divine 

The tearful tale, fap out her beacon light. 
Again swoop out to sea, 

With lone and ling'ring wail; then lay thy head, 
As thou thyself wert dead, | 


Fan with thy plumage bright | 
} 
| 
| 
| 


Upon her breast, that she may weep for me. 


Now let her bid false hope 
For ever hide her beam, nor trust again 
The peace-bereaving strain — 
Life has, but still far hence, choice flowers to crop. 


Oh! bid her not repine, 
And deem my loss too bitter to be borne; 
Yet all of passion seorn, 
But the mild deep'ning memory of mine. 
Thou art away, sweet wind! 
Bear the last trickling tear-drop on thy wing, | 
And o’er her bosom fling | 
The love-fraught pearly shower till rest it find. 
There are few words finer or more suggestive 
than these—proud bird of the shore—in the com- 
pass of poetry. What a picture that of the 
wrecked mariner perishing in the sight of land 
and of his love, while a bird is bearing proudly 
away to the point where he would give ten thou- 
sand worlds to be, but cannot! And yet the envy | 
he feels to the shore-seeking sea-mew soaring | 
away as if in mockery of vain wingless man is | 
soon melted down in the memory of his love, 
Waiting in agony upon the beach; and he consti- | 
tutes the bird his last messenger—the confidant 
of his breaking heart, and to her the diviner of 
his melancholy destiny. Nothing can be more 





| “Trad, a Son of Cain.” 
| tiously an imitation of the “ Last Man;” but was 


truly poetical than the idea of a wild beautiful | 


bird of ocean becoming a telegraph between two 


lovers, whom the remorseless deep had separated | 


for ever. Poor John Wright! He diedin a 


Glasgow hospital, of a fever, contracted by in- | 
Dr. | the merits of the first. Sillery was an amiable, | there, in those unconscious unstudied tor ches of 


temperance, in 1844, at the age of 39. 





| 


Rogers says that his poems were collected in 
1853. This is a misprint. It should be 1843. 
Peace’ to his dust, which was. that of a true 


poet. 


Joseph Grant, the next in the list, was a native | 


of the beautiful wood-bathed village of Banchory, 
on Dee-side. He is the author of some tender 
lyrics, and seems to have been an amiable man. 
He wrote, too, some clever prose tales and 
sketches in Chambers’s Journal. 


He died a} 


young man, and now sleeps in the churchyard of | 


Strachan, in the centre of those magnificent 
moorlands which stretch between the Howe of 
the Mearns and that fair valley of the Dee which 
the Queen has honoured herself in honouring as 
her Highland Home. 

Dugald Moore had much higher pretensions 
and aimed at much greater things in his poetry 
than any in this volume of the Minstrelsy, with 
the same exception as above, namely Pollok. 


affected, half-crazy creature, who used (according 
to a recent writer) to step into coffee-houses and 
cry out, “Waiter, bring me a sheet of paper 
instantly. J've gotan idea.” During the heyday 
of “ Vallery’s” popularity, Wilson formed some 
savage intentions in reference to its author, and 
expressed them in one of the “ Noctes,” where 
he unceremoniously alludes to him as “that 
idiot.” The bubble burst, however, ere his strong 
breath was exerted to break it. From poetry 
Sillery betook himself to medicine, and thence to 
theology, and was about to enter the Church, 
when consumption cut him down in his 29th 


| year. 


But we doubt if naturally he had the genius, or | 
|a work on “Greek History,” of a “ Rhyming 


has written anything so good as John Wright or 
Robert Nicoll. 
an air, of effort in all his poems, although the 
effort is often highly successful. A very good 
preacher was lately compared by his admirers 
to Foster. A person remarked that the dif- 


ing profoundly ; this gentleman tries always to 
think profoundly, and generally succeeds. So as 
to the distinction between such writers as Dugald 
Moore and Byron. 
powerfally and _ passionately. 
tries to write like him, and sometimes succeeds, 


There is an air, and more than | 


The names of Robert Miller and Alexander 
Hume present little to detain us. We come to 
Thomas Smibert. This indefatigable person was 
some years sub-editor of Chambers’s Journal, and 
wrote in this capacity nearly 600 papers in the 
course of five years. He was also the author of 
an edition of “ Paley’s Natural Philosophy,” of 
Dictionary,” admirably adapted for the use of 
sucking poets, of a large and splendid book on the 
“Clans of Scotland,” of a volume of poems, and 
of “Condés Wife,” an historical play. He was 
a thoroughly honest and worthy man, of very 
considerable powers and most varied knowledge; 


| and had he condensed his learning and concen- 


} 


Byron could not help writing | 
Dugald Moore | 


| 


or misses the mark by a hair’s breadth. We were | 


in Glasgow when this poet first appeared, and 
witnessed the wild but transient flush of enthu- 
siasm which saluted “The African, and other 
Poems.” “ A new Byron arisen in the shape of 


trated his genius, he might have done much 
greater things. He died in the prime of life, 
being not more than forty-four years of age. 

‘The two brothers Bethune are well known in 
Scotland for their powers, their poverty, and 
their excellence. Steeped in poverty to the very 
lips, working as day-labourers, and living in a 
cottage built by their own hands, they contrived 
to cultivate their minds highly, to write much 


| and well—one of them, John, being a very re- 


a bookseller’s shop-lad !” was the general cry, | 
although we rather inclined to the opinion of a | 


sagacious student, who, as if in name of Moore, 
exclaimed to one of his indiscriminate eulogists: 
Go on, obliging creature! make me see 
All that disgraced my betters meet in me. 

This had more point, as it was said to the 
son of the worthy Bailie (Lumsden) who had 
been Dugald’s master and principal patron. 
There were, however, many good and striking 
things in Moore’s poems. “ Columbus” had two 
noble concluding lines: 

I want no column but a world 
To stand my monument, 

A poem on Glencoe was almost worthy of the 
theme ; and, in his verses (to be found in this 
volume) “to the Clyde,” the following fine 
thoughts occur: 

When the voice of human power 

Has ceased in mart and bower, 

Still the broom and mountain flower 
Will thee bless. 

And the mists that love to stray 

O’er the Highlands, far away, 

Wiil come down their deserts gray 
To thy kiss. 

The best thing in his first volume was entitled 
It was rather too osten- 


written with great force. The idea was that of 
the last of the giant transgressors of the race of 


| Cain, standing on an unreached hill of the Deluge, 
| and heaving out, ere he died, in burning words, 
| his unabated wickedness and determined despair 


| lieved. 


| time had got no fame in his own country. 


to a darkening heaven and a drowning earth. | 


| The execution, though vigorous, was scarcely | 


equal to the design; but that was worthy of John | 


Martin himself. This Byronie vein Dugald 


| 


latterly. dropped, and became simpler and stronger | 


in his writings. Had he lived, he might probably 
have taken a high and perennial place among our 
poets; but he was cut off in his thirty-sixth year. 

The Rev. Torry Anderson, a late very amiable 
and worthy clergyman of Dundee, is entirely 
known beyond it by his “Araby Maid.” But 
surely it is true fame to have had even one song 
so universally popular, sung in all the drawing- 
rooms, and by all the Beautiful who make melody 
throughout the whole civilised world. 

The next two names, George Allan and Thomas 
Brydson, are both respectable, although some 
may contest their right to be admitted into the 
catalogue of Scotland’s poets. Charles Doyne 
Sillery thirty years ago was regarded as a very 
promising poet. His “ Vallery ” excited quite a 
sensation when it appeared, although it is now 
nearly forgotten. It was a dashing, splashing, 
flashing production, with a prodigious rush of 
verbiage, but with little meaning or point. His 


| other, and came back to Scotland to die. 


spectable writer of verse. Both were cut off 
early—the poet in his thirtieth, and Alexander 
in his fortieth year—and now sleep in the same 
grave, in the churchyard of Abdie, Fife. The 
memoirs of these two simple-minded and noble- 
hearted men are among the most interesting and 
impressive in the language, 

Allan Stuart, Robert L. Malone, and Peter 
Still, are all kindred to each other in their lowly 
circumstances, early removal, and degree of 
poetical merit. We once saw poor Still, who, in 
keeping with his name, was “horn deaf,” and 
almost dumb, too—at least, we scarcely heard 
the sound of his voice. He was a good, simple, 
unfortunate being, whom circumstances lifted (?) 
from the rank of a day-labourer to be an itinerant 
vender of a volume of mediocre poens, in which 
vocation he died. 

The next name is of a very different order. It 
is the name of Robert Nicoll, “the second 
Burns” of Scotland—if E. Elliott may be be- 
To criticise poems so well known as 
the lyrics of Nicoll, or to recount a history 
so familiar, is needless. He rose and set like 
a meteor. To-day we find him a herd-boy on 
“Orde braes; to-morrow he is an editor in Leeds, 
warring against principalities and powers, with 
the power of a giant and in the spirit of a 
political martyr; and on the third day he is 
“not.” He died ere he completed his twenty- 
fourth year. He spent a year two of his short 
life in the town where we now write, but at that 
We 
came to reside in that town in April 1836; 
Nicoll left it in July or August of the same year; 
and yet, during these three or four months, we 
never heard a single individual name his name, 
nor were we aware that the “ Robert Nicoll,” 
whose name we had once or twice seen annexed 
to verses in Tait’s Magazine, was a fellow-citizen. 
He was just about to leave for America when the 
situation of editor to the Leeds Times fell vacant. 
He went there, and on the munificent salary of 
100/. a year commenced a warfare against 
Toryism and his own constitution. He did not 
tear down the one, but he effectually sapped the 
The 
kindness of Mr. and Mrs. Johnstone, and of our 


| excellent friend William Tait, to the poor dying 


poet were beyond praise. 
Nicoll was nota second Burns. A person amazed 
a Southlander once on a stage-coach near Dunkeld 


| who was venting this heresy, by saying that had 


other productions had most of the faults, without | 


Burns been broken into fragments, the half of each 
fragment had made two Nicolls. Nicoll had 
neither the intellect nor the imagination, neither 
the faults nor the merits, neither the powers nor 
the passions, of Burns. But he had high powers 
and fine sensibilities of his own; and h re and 
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nature which make the whole world kin, is 
in “ Bessie Lee,” for instance? 

After singing his memories of her in youth, he 
describes her as matured into a mother: 

The wee laughing lassie was a gudewife grown auld, 

Twa weens at her apron, and ane at her knee; 

She was douce, too, and wise-like, and wisdom’s sae cauld, 

I wad rather hae the ither ane than this Bessie Lee. 

This is as good as Burns’s 

Ye are na—Mary Morison, 

John Nevay, of Forfar, is another well-known 
name. He is a truc poet as well as an estimable 
man; but, having repeatedly spoken of him in 
Tue Critic, we need not enlarge. The last 
name we shall mention is that of Alexander 
Laing, of Brechin. Unlike many Scotch poets, 
this amiable and modest man has attained an 
advanced age, being now seventy. Unlike them 
too, he has been prudent as well as poetical, and 
is sitting in a green old age under the vine and 
fig-tree his own industry has planted. His poems 
and songs are simple, sincere, and often beautiful. 
His “ Ain Wife” is a quiet gem, and so is “ Ae 
Happy Hour.” Dr. Rogers says nothing of his 





* Archie Allan”—that fine tale of simple every-day | 


pathos and of homely horror—truly a tragedy 
of the fireside, and the first reciting of which we, 
for reasons with which no stranger can inter- 
meddle, shall never forget. It used to be objected 
to the authenticity of Ossian, that no memory 
could retain and preserve so much floating poetry. 
But we know of cases in Scotland in which 


favourite poems are committed to memory in | 


youth, are frequently recited, and are remembered 
even in old age; and, after the prixted copies 
have all perished, “ Archie Allan ” is thus floating 





through various regions of the North, and is | 


repeated by old and young—by men and by 
maidens too. Mr. Laing is soon to publish a 
new edition of his poems. 


We may close this notice by turning the atten- | 


tion of our readers for a single moment to one 
or two obvious reflections in reference to Scottish 
poetry. First, they cannot fail to notice how many 
of our poets have sprung from the lower orders. 
This arises partly from the example of Burns; 
partly from the general diffusion of intelligence; 
and partly from what seems a contradictory 
reason to this—the continued peculiarity and 
almost barbarism of manners amongst the lower 
Scotch, which still preserves much that is pic- 
turesque and gueer for the purposes of the poets. 
—Secondly, we notice the fact that many of 
our poets have been dissipated ; this partly 
springs from the fact impiied in the former 
observation. 

of the faults of his poor brethren, and these 
faults are cherished by the fame which he ac- 
Looked at, too, with a cold eye by h 














quires. 


superiors, he is the more tempted to throw him- | 
self into the arms, and accept the coarser blan- | 


dishments, of his own rank. This state of things 
however is fast mending.—Thirdly, how many of 
our Scottish bards have perished carly! 








will 
We 


a few names which 


Sir Walter 


occur to every one. 






when he died, although his stitution was | 
twenty years older. Campbell, too, was prema- 
turely old, and died out of due time. Hogg’s | 


mountain air enabled him to live long, in spite of 
the mountain-dew. Many augured a long octo- 
genarian life to Wilson; but he sank suddenly, 
and died only a year or two after his grand 
climacteric. Many causes for this might be 
stated. Theuse of alco ol in Scotland instead of 





wine or beer as a stimulant maybe one. Yet 
Nicoll, Pollok, and several others were very 
temperate men. With others the want of early 


culture may have led to unwise exertions after- 
wards. At all events, the fact is certain; and by 


cutting off so many who were in the bud of 


youth, or in the prime of manhood, Death has 
served more than any other cause to lower the 
estimation of Scottish poetry and to check the 
aspirations of our national genius. It is singular 
that, while we have in Scotland so much admir- 
able poetry and so many matchless songs, we can 
scarcely be said to possess either a first-rate 
drama or a truly great artistic poem. 
APOLLODORUS. 


The Bool: of German Songs. Translated and 
Edited by H. W. Dutcxen. London: Ward 
and Lock. 

Tue excellent purpose for which this book was 

compiled recommends it to our notice. That 


purpose was not to translate songs most dis- ! 





The poor poet partakes often 
' 


> | 
Burns, | 
Fergusson, Pollok, D. Moore, Nicoll, are only | 


Scott himself was only sixty-one | 


| tinguished by genius, but those most character- 
excelled by none. What can be finer than this | istic of the nation and period from which they | Norman Invasion, Modern Manicheism, and Neville 


spring. It must have struck every man who 
of this subject that not only have songs a national 
distinctiveness, but that they differ in character at 
particular epochs of a nation’s history. To prove 
this we need go no further than the book before 
us. The adoption of the laws and customs of 
chivalry in Germany called forth songs adapted 
to the new institutions, and if there are any in- 
dividuals now living who sneer at lyrical art, they 
should be reminded that such songs helped to ele- 
vate the character of early chivalry. With the 
Emperor Maximilian the age of chivalric poetry 
passed away, and the religious element, predomi- 
nated through all the songs of the sixteenth 
century. In the seventeenth, the century of the 
celebrated “ Thirty Years’ Wars” song literature 
| became charged with the energies and the for- 
tunes of the war. And so the character of songs 
changed according to the current of political or 
social events up to and including the present cen- 
tury. The last forty years, however, has pro- 
| duced the richest crop of song-writers; but we 
need not repeat names so familiar to all readers. 
In the classification of his subject, Mr. Dulcken 
has only chosen those songs which were written 
between the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
These are arranged under different heads, such 
as “Military and Patriotic Songs,” “Songs of 
the People,” ‘Love Songs, Ballads, and Ro- 
mances,” Students’ and Convivial Songs,” 
“Hunting Songs,” “Sacred and Moral Songs,” 
and “ Political Songs.” These arrangements are 
enough to prove that the volume has not been 
flippantly or carelessly produced. It is capitally 
illustrated; and, added to this, the original Ger- 
man is in many cases placed by the side of the 
translations, so that The Book of German Songs 
is either suited for the drawing-room or for the 
school. The translations are all that could be 
desired—spirited, forceful, and truthful. 


The Norman Invasion: Poems. By A. Bowman. 
London: Richardson. 

Modern Manicheism, and other Poems. 
Parker and Son. 

Neville Howard. London: Newby. 

The Shadow of the Yew, and other Poems. By 
Norman B. Yonex. London: Saunders and 
Otley. 

Melancholy, and other Poems. By Tuomas Cox. 
London: Saunders and Otley. 

| Lota, and other Poems. By Devon Harris. 
London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 

’oems and Songs. By James M‘Doveatt. 
London: Hall, Virtue, and Co. 

Poems. By Exrza Rogers. London: 
and Blackett. 

Fancies and Feelings. Collected and Edited by 


London : 


Henry Parkinson, Barrister-at-Law. Lon- 
don: Simpkin and Co 
Pencillings in Poetry: a Series of Poems. By the 


Rev. M. 

and Co. 

| Eugénic; or, the Spanish Bride: a Tragedy in Five 
Acts. By Friorence De VEke. 
Ward and Lock. 

Gethsemane, and other Poems. by Tuomas G. 
Horton. London: Judd and Glass. 

| Ir is no easy task on our part to write anything 
new on many hundred poetical books which 

| have a most provoking sameness of finish—books 


Vicary. London: Hall, Virtue, 


written by men and women of good education, | 


which have no faults of rhythm or rhyme, but 
which never reach to the grand, nor rise to the 
| divine. Itis hard, but not altogether an unin- 
teresting occupation, to be dealing with old 
niaterials of our craft, and at the same time to 


rearrange those venerable relics so as to impose | 


our remarks on our readers as something won- 
derfully new. On the success of this imposition, 
while we are dealing with a certain class of books, 
depends the interest with which our notices are 
read. Were brawny old Christopher North now 
living, we would defy his genius to write any- 
| thing really new on each book of that large 
| batch, so precisely similar in respectable medio- 
| crity. Wit may flash forth and indignation 
| may rise into sublimity over a bad book, and 
| over a good one the stream of congenial praise 
} may flash and flow like “a thing of beauty;” 
but what can be said of those compositions which 
|are neither bad nor good? Only this, which 
| will verify the old adage: “Least said soonest 
mended.” 

Precisely of the class we have named are the 


! 


has devoted but a few hours to the consideration 


Hurst | 


London: | 


whose ear is nicely attuned to melody—books | 


three first volumes which head our list—The 


Howard. Their fluency is evident, their art 
manifest, but they add nothing of real value to 
the commonwealth of minstrelsie. 

| Considerably higher in mental status are 

The Shadow of the Yew, by Mr. Yonge ; Melan- 
| choly, by Mr. Cox; and Lota, by Mr. Harris. 
| These volumes show that the ornaments of 
verse glisten, as they always should, on a solid 
structure of thought, though we do not mean to 
say that they are marked by profundity. We 
think that Mr. Cox would have given broader 
and firmer scope to his real poetic capacity if he 
had evinced no desire to show the capriciousness 
of art, and no disposition to astonish by rhythmic 
conceits. His leading poem fully justifies our 
remarks, notwithstanding it contains many 
happy ideas and language rich in achievement, 
but richer still in promise. 

Poems and Songs, by James M‘Dougall, have a 
quiet beauty, and are completely free from 
spasm. ‘They are the sensible utterances of a 
sensible man, one who has looked with an ob- 
servant eye on the great struggles of human life, 
and on nature in her rural complacency and 
loveliness. Such a book serves to check the 
exaggerative tendencies of young poets, and 
helps to keep the temple of art free from false 
idols. 

Miss or Mrs. Eliza Rogers says that the Poems 
to which she has attached her name are not all 
her own, but that one-third of them are the com- 
position of her sister. We have tried our critical 
skill to discover the personality of each fair 
author; but we have utterly failed. Both in the 
| tone of thought and in the manner of expression 
the varied poems bear a strong family likeness. 
The volume was published in the hope of raising 
money for the erection of a church for the labour- 
ing classes in a very poor and populous district 
in the suburbs of London. As soon as the pre- 
face showed us this good news, we felt an instinc- 
tive dread of bad poetry; for, inasmuch as charity 
covereth a multitude of sins, so it has been 
known to cover a multitude of bad verses. We 
| are pleased to say that the dread was wholly 

unfounded, for the only plea those poems require 
|is their own high and genuine merit. Our 
| readers would do well to purchase this little 
volume, for the double purpose of encouraging 
| excellent poetry and assisting the sacred cause 
of religion. We subjoin a brief extract, not by 
|any means the best in the book, though it is 
| sweetly melodious and suggestive: 

NOT ANGEL, BUT HUMAN. 

She is not beautiful, but she is fair ; 

And on her face there rests a gentle light, 

Like the soft shining of a summer's night 
When the young moon and all the stars are there. 





And as the evening breeze, ‘twixt earth and sky, 
Hushes the weary world beneath its wings, 
So, to the drooping soul, sweet soothing brings 
} The silent counsel of her company. 


An ‘1 all her life is one perpetual hymn, 
Prolong’d in cadence throughout all her days; 
Now low in prayer, now swelling high ia praise, 
Waking faint echoes amid shadows dim. 

Fancies and Failings are poems said to be col- 
lected and edited by Mr. Henry Parkinson. If 
| not the actual performance of that gentleman, 
there is less reason why he should offer the public 
a batch of indifferent verses. We can give him 
no grain of credit for refined taste, or for the 
critical nicety of his collection. We might have 
found a decent excuse for him if he had been 
| absolutely compelled to cull the materials of his 
book from the obscure corners of obscure country 
newspapers. The poems are innocent of polish 
or finish. If at any time feeling is evoked, it 
dies almost instantly from the want of adequate 
|expression. What the editor considers simple 
and unaffected, and therefore food for an adult 
| people who have, perhaps, a little too much relish 
| for a swelling and inflated style, is nothing but 
puerility and feebleness. 

Our pussy cat is now so tame, 
Her coat it shines like silk, 

Since she our household pet became, 
And gets her bowl of milk. 

More than this, there is frequently a painful 
| hardness in the measure, defective rhymes, and 
| indifference to the correctness of speech. Ex- 
| amples of all these we can give in a few lines: 

Play, pretty children, play ; 
Ephemeral is thy day; 
Those smiles will pass away 

And be forgot. 


Instead, will come the tear, 
Born of corroding care— 
Short Hope with anxious Fear 

Wil be thy lot. 
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Some in an early grave 
Will all those sorrows leave ; 
But yet sharp anguish have 
Before they go. 
There is a delicate truth in an observation by 
the Rev. M. Vicary, that poets are the Jlinose 


pudice—“ the sensitive plants of the moral world.” | 


‘With a knowledge of this, we have generally 


endeavoured to give an adverse judgment so | 


that, while it may correct, it may not needlessly 
wound. It was only from a stern sense of duty 


that we said nothing consolatory of the last book; | 


so much the greater is the pleasure in turning to 
Pencillings in Poetry, by the Rev. M. Vicary, since 
we would rather at all times praise than blame. 
These Pencillings have varied tints—now sparkling 
with the light of fancy, and now soberly coloured 
with a manly reflectiveness. Mr. Vicary does 
not lay claim to a grand imagination; but, 
if we read his muse and his disposition aright, he 


has no idea of rivalling the mighty masters of ! 


song. His poems bear not the sin of presump- 


tuousness; therefore they are, to the extent of | 


their aims, a decided success. The object of 
every poet should be to give pleasure, as in na- 
ture whatever is most poetical and most in con- 
trast to common things awakens the most direct 
sense of rapture in man. ‘The wild violet, whose 
blue eye will be peeping in a few days from many 
sheltered and sheltering hedges, will be, as it has 


always been, an intense poetic object, because it | 


excites a thrill—a living knowledge that the 
spring is near. Now, it is because Mr. Vicary’s 
poems are pleasurable to read that they are 
poems in the strict sense of the word. It is not 


the first time the name of Mr. Vicary has ap- | 


peared in Tue Critic. Nearly ten years ago 
we gave a brief but laudatory notice of his 
“‘ Notes of a Residence in Rome,” and we hope to 
meet him again in our pages. 

Florence de Vere has submitted to the public a 


tragedy entitled Hugénie; or the Spanish Bride, | 


and a satirical comedy, “The Lady and the Law- 
yers; or, Honesty is the Best Policy.” The 
former, so far as the subject is concerned, is 
intensely dramatic, though, by its treatment in 
rhymed couplets, it must be regarded rather as a 
poem to be read than as a play to be acted. 
Histrionically speaking, there is always a dash of 
burlesque when a hero sacrifices himself in 


rhyme or a villain plunges a dagger into a friend | 


and thrusts a couplet into a listener at the same 
moment. Bombastes Furioso may do so; but it 
would not be tolerable in “ Hamlet,” and scarcely 
so in the “Spanish Bride.” We must, however, 
give credit to the author for extraordinary 
cleverness in the management of metre, thie 
couplets being the most. artistically perfect we 
have seen for a long time. In the comedy of 
“The Lady and the Lawyers” there is a good 
deal of fun and satire at the expense of the 
gentlemen of the law. We have no space, if we 
had the inclination, to justify all the acts of that 
much-abused class; but if lawyers are only half 
such knaves as are here represented, then Robson 
and Redpath are comparatively innocent babes. 


We hardly think the lawful licence and usual | 
exaggeration of a comedy will justify such sweep- | 


ing censures. Bully Bottom said “A lion among 
ladies is a most dreadful thing;” but we have 
lived to learn that a lady among lawyers is more 
dreadful still. 


Gethsemane amd other Poems, by Mr. Horton, | 


evince rare poetic aptitude. We admire the 
artistic execution of the author considerably 
more than the model on which he has formed 
some of his poems. The description of the be- 
trayal of Christ in Gethsemane shows with what 
a fine eye the poet has read the beauties of earth, 
and with what picturesque power he has repro- 
duced the scene in which Judas bequeathed his 
name to an unenviable immortality. Still to our 
tind the construction of the poem lacks dig- 
nity; it is, in fact, too flippant for the magnitude 
of the theme. We take the same objection to a | 
poem of greater length, and, we think, of more 
ambitious aim, entitled “Felix.” Here the spi- 
ritual and the mundane are too familiarly 
mingled; the whole action of the theme partakes 
too much of the character of the old “ Miracle | 
Plays.” It cannot be expected that we or readers 
i general have sympathy with such. The genius 
of Longfellow could not make his “Golden Le- 
gend” touch our affections like the lulling sweet- 
ness, the human tendencies of “ Evangeline.” 
After these remarks we have said all we care to | 
say depreciatory of Mr. Horton’s book; for it is | 
a book, “take it for all in all,” of considerable 
merit, and the poet has shown unmistakable 
Plastic power. 


| decessors. 


| malignant mirth of that fiend in the renowned 


| prolific of results which the hyper-enthusiasts 


| literature and life ever shines the more conspicuous 





| MISCELLANEOUS. | written a pretty little novel, in which Greene 
beige eS ___| and Marlowe, flaunting in their popularity and 
THE PRE -SHAKSPEREANS — GREENE | fame, are presented by the side of Shakspere, the 
AND MARLOWE. young and obscure, who has come like morning 
| Select Poems of Greene and Marlowe. to dissipate the darkness of the pre-Shaksperean 
and Memoirs by Rosert Bett. night. It is in this way alone that they are no- 
J. W. Parker and Son. ticeable or memorable, and so they may still help 
Ir is the privilege of great men to raise into con- | #8 headings for a little chapter in the biography 
| spicuousness the perhaps insignificant circum- , of English authorship. 
| stances in the midst of which their greatness Greene and Marlowe can be called pre- 
was achieved. The obscure and forgetable be- | Stakspereans, plausibly in date, strictly in sig- 
come the bright and the memorable when | Nificance and effort. Both of them were dead 
they are connected with the history and in 1593, and it was in 1586, only seven years 
‘biography of illustrious individuals. The | before, at the earliest, that Shakspere is sup- 
| tendency to grope into the conditions under posed to have come to town to try his fortune, 
| which greatness rose into irresistible recognition | # young man of twenty-two, “being inclined 
(is peculiarly characteristic of our age, an age | »aturally to poetry and acting” says honest 
| democratic above all things, and which refuses to | Aubrey, “and was an actor at one of the play- 
| believe indemi-gods. We aresuspicious of great houses, and did act exceeding well ;” though 
| reputations, and insist on exact and actual | from his sonnets we know what the effort cost 
measurement before we believe that Saul the | him, and from other sources that there were at 
son of Kish was taller from the shoulders up- | home a wife and three children unprovided for, 
ward than all the children of Israel. Hence | 2nd a father fallen in his old age upon poverty 
much of the diffuseness and discursiveness of our | 20d evil days. It is not until 1589 that we have 
| biography, Plutarch could paint his heroes by | Tecord of Shakspere as a man of a certain “ posi- 
assigning to them a few heroic traits; this will | tion”—a shareholder, to wit, in the Blackfriars 
not suffice for the nineteenth century. We want | Theatre ; in which capacity, he, with his fifteen 
to know all about, not only the hero himself, but | Partners, humbly petitions their “ Right Honour- 
his times and contemporaries, in the sneaking able Lordships” of the Privy Council to be 
hope that he will not dwarf us into pitiful small- | @!lowed, when other theatres were closed, to keep 
ness after all, and that he will turn out to have | theirs open, inasmuch as they “ have never given 
owed much of what he was to the influences of | ©4use of displeasure, in that they have brought 
his age and the labours of his-co-workers. So | into their playes maters of state and religion, 
the literary democrats pursue indefatigably their | Ufit to be handled by them, or to be presented 


With Notes 
London : 


from the skies, different in origin and substance 
from the stones and clods around him: heisa 
/ new development of known being, all the more | 
loveable and admirable that we can trace his 


| 


, 









investigatory function. These are they who before lewde spectators ; neither hath any com- 
delight to find the Reformation before Luther, | playnte in that kinde tae! bene preferede against 
faphaclitism before Raphael, “Napoleonic ideas” | them, or anie of them.” From this humble peti- 
| in the decrees of the National Convention, Corn | tion onwards to Mr. James Rogers, of the Olym- 
{ Law Repeal before Sir Robert Peel and the Anti- pic, in the year of grace 1857, presenting his 
‘ Corn-Law League. ‘They are right and they are | 18s. 4d. at the London Police Courts, we have 
| wrong. Their exertions diminish what we call | travelled a great distance, have we not? But 
| the “originality ” of the hero, our belief in him | to return : Marlowe and Greene were both dead 
as a new revelation direct from heaven ; but they | i 1593; in that year the press sent forth the 
tend to enhance our sense of his force and beauty, | first of Shakspere’s published works, his “ Venus 
We compare him not with blank nothing, but | and Adonis,” inscribed to Lord Southampton— 
with flesh and blood of his own race, and he comes * the first heir of mine invention” he styles it in 
out all the more glorious for the contrast. Ie is | his dedication. ‘The “first novelist and the first 
no longer a lonely aerolite, dropped somehow | dramatist of their day,” as we should say now, 
had shuffled off their mortal coil when Shaks- 

pere published his first book. 
Could we but realise that literary “life in 
London,” when Aubrey’s “handsome, well- 
genealogy and discern in his glorified lineaments | shaped man, very good company, and of a very 
a family likeness to his homely parents and | ready and pleasant smooth wit,” came up from 
kindred. The panegyrics upon Wickliffe and | Stratford-upon-Avon to live, move, and have 
Huss have but made Luther more dear to us. | his being in it, in the year 1586, the year of Sir 
Louis Blanc may exalt Robespierre as he pleases, | Philip Siduey’s death on the battie-field of 
the glory of Napoleon but shines the more brightly | Zutphen; of the trial and condemnation of poor 
for the contrast. It is vain to talk to us of | Mary, Qucen of Scots; of the first introduction, 
ancient minstrelsy, and the idyllism of the Scot- | by Sir Walter Raleigh, of the potatoe into Ire- 
tish peasantry : the sayings of the old chaunts, | land! Kit Marlowe, the son of the Canterbury 
and the doings of the shepherds upon a thousand | shoemaker, born the same year as Shakspere, 
hills, bring into brighter relief the life and melody | was still at college, Corpus Christi College, 
{ of a Robert Burns. Cambridge; for Kit, shoemaker’s son as he was, 
This critical, contrasting, and depreciatory | received a “classical education ” at the Canter- 
process has been energetically brought into play | bury King’s School, founded by the English 
in the case of Shakspere. Since the publication | Harry; and kind friends in the neighbourhood 
| of Lamb’s “Specimens” downwards, we have | had promoted him to further “ educational facili- 
been called on to believe that Shakspere was not | ties” on the banks of the Cam. Kit took his 
so much greater than his contemporaries and pre- | Master of Arts degree in the following year, 
Lamb himself to begin with, Hazlitt | 1857; and the same year, probably, he launched 
after him, followed by the laborious Dyce and | on the London stage his “Tamburlaine,” the 
the laborious Collier—furtemque Gyan, fortemque | first play in blank verse ever presented to a mis- 
Cloanthun—have striven to persuade us that cellaneous audience of paying English play-goers; 
Shakspere’s greatness differs from that of the) for rhyme and prose had been the staples of 
other Elizabethans, not in kind but in degree; lramatists hitherto, and blank verse 
that there were giants in those days, and that ivate theatricals, played before 


Shakspere was but a little bigger than his y, and gentry. What an 
fellows. Hence we have had in abundance listory of the London stage, what a 
histories of the English stage, edition after | sensation among the haunters of the London play- 


edition of Greene, Marlowe, Peele, Beaumont and 


Fletcher, and the rest, accompanied by extrava- 


paid their penny or twopence each 
to crowd into the rude wooden structures open 





gant eulogies from publishers and critics; the | to the skies, of which there were already more 
sober and judicious Hallam himself not hesitating | than eight in the metropolis alone, persecuted by 





pe 
puritans and politicians, but netting their 2000/. a- 
year, equal to 12,000/. of our money! So, blank 
verse is no longer the property of the rich and 
educated—the humblest can hear it for a penny, 
as well as Queen Elizabeth and the Inns of 
Court! “Tamburlaine” is now remembered 
chiefly because its “high Cambyses vein” has 
been ridiculed by Ancient Pistol; but in 1586 it 
made a mighty stir in the literary world, and 
loud and long was the outcry for and against the 
“new poet.” Among the hostile critics was Robert 
Shakspereans, the post-Shakspercans, or the co- | Greene, destined afterwards to become a friend 
Shakspereans, save in their literary and biogra- | and boon-companion of Marlowe's, and to be associ- 
graphical connection with and contrast to Shaks- | ated with him in miserable life and death. Greene 
pere? The German poet, Ludwig Tieck, has | was born at Norwich, a few years, it is supposed, 


to say of poor Kit Marlowe's Faustus that “there 
is an awful melancholy about Marlowe’s Mephis- 
topheles, perhaps more impressive than the 


work of Goethe.” All this hyper-enthusiasm | 
has, however, not been resultless; it has been 


scarcely anticipated. Shakspere’s success in 


for the established failures of his contemporaries 
in both. Who remembers anything of the pre- 
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before Shakspere’s birth at Stratford, and, as it 
would seem, of parents well-to-do in the world. 
In 1578 he took his B.A. degree at St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, in 1583 his M.A. degree in | 
Clare Hall, travelling the meanwhile in Spain | 
and Italy, to the great detriment of his morals. | 
In 1588 he was “incorporated at Oxford,” and | 
thus could boast himself a graduate of both | 
universities; but he made less of it than the son 
of the impoverished Stratford burgess, with his | 
“small Latin and less Greek.” Greene had the | 
temperament of a sinner with the conscience of a | 
saint, and through life the temperament got the | 
better of the conscience. With his “face 
amiable,” as he is described by his friend and | 
literary executor, Chettle, “of body well pro- | 
portioned, his attire after the the habit of | 
a scholar-like gentleman, only his hair some 
what long,”—Master Robert Greene was a| 
favourite with the fair sex, and married a young | 
lady possessed of a little property, only to waste | 
it and desert her for a wild life of authorship in | 
London. He came to the metropolis about the | 
same time as Shakspere perhaps, but to create a 
reputation long before the author of “Hamlet” | 
emerged from obscurity. Greene was at first a | 
novelist, and only with the growing prosperity of | 
the stage became some time afterwards a | 
dramatist, and that of no great mark. Novel | 
after novel flowed from his pen, and was greedily | 
devoured by the fiction-loving public, yielding 
him large gains, which he wasted in riotous 





Greene’s multifarious writings, his ‘“ Groats- 
worth of Wit” will be held in remembrance for 
the sake of one memorable passage which it con- 
tains, and which led to the penning of another; London: Smith and Co. 

memorable passage by its editor, the author’s| This pamphlet reminds us of the Memoirs used 
literary executor as it were, Henry Chettle, a | in great French lawsuits, where the parties are 
small but prolific playwright of those days. | of such high importance and the issues at stake 
Greene died, as we have said, in the autumn of | are of such magnitude that the cause becomes 
1592, the year before Shakspere’s first distinct one of public instead of private interest; the 
appearance as an author with the publication of | pleadings are addressed to the whole community 
“Venus and Adonis.” But Shakspere had been | instead of individual judges, and the limits of 
then at least three years a shareholder in the | the Court of Justice are expanded until they are 
Blackfriars Theatre. Probably more than one | commensurate with the boundaries of the civilised 
of his great original plays had been produced, and | world. 

several of his contemporaries’ productions had| Whether the Oude question will be (as we have 
been touched up by him, and had proved profit- | heard it hinted) quietly disposed of by a com- 
able, for in those days, as till lately in our own, the | promise, or whether it comes to be debated and 
law of dramatic copyright was in an unsatisfactory | adjudicated upon by the Parliament of this 
condition. Among the compositions so re-edited | kingdom, it is certain that it must ever remain 
“with additions and improvements” had been, | one of the causes célébres of the human race. The 
doubtless, some of the plays hastily thrown off by | broad fact upon which it is founded is, that a 
Greene and Marlowe, and the lead of which had | reigning monarch has been violently despoiled of 
been turned to gold by the alchemic touch of the | his kingdom, and that the plea for this act is, 
Stratford genius. On his death-bed Greene is | that he so mismanaged it that it became necessary 
warning his old friends against the stage and its | to take it away from him. Of course this is an 
thankless toils; and it is thus that, in “The | argument which would equally authorise us to 
Groatsworth of Wit,” he refers unmistakeably to dethrone the Czar, Louis Napoleon, or King Fer- 
Shakspere in one of the first printed allusions | dinand of Naples. There might, indeed, be some 
which are to be found in Elizabethan literature | slight difficulties in the way of carrying out at 
to its supreme ornament. After some advice to | least two of these laudable ideas, but the prin- 
his friends and fellow-dramatists, Marlowe and | ciple remains the same. If we have a right to 
Thomas Lodge, Greene turns to another of them, | take the crown of the King of Oude from his head, 


The Oude Question stated and considered ; with 
references to published official documents. By 
W. P. Hate, Esq., of the Middle Temple, 


living. With their euphuistic style, modelled on 
John Lyly’s, Greene's novels are all rather 
unreadable now, though on one of them 
Shakspere founded his “ Winter’s Tale.” Strange 
to say, Greene’s novels, however, are auto- | 
biographical, and so must be read by the 
few who care to know his life. He turned his 
errors and miseries into literary capital, and 


George Peele, and addresses him in this wise: | 

And thou, no less deserving than the other two, in | 
some things rarer, in nothing inferior, driven (as | 
myself) to extreme shifts, a little have I to say to 
thee; and, were it not an idolatrous oath, 1 would 
swear by sweet St. George, thou art unworthy better 
hap, sith thou dependest on so mean a stay. Base- 
minded men all three of you, if by my misery ye be 
not warned; for unto none of you (like,me) sought 


why not that of a European despot? 

Mr. Hale, after a masterly summary of the facts 
bearing upon the case, sums up the case against 
the English Government. 

If any one will carefully peruse the history of Oude, 
as detailed in the authorised work of Mr. Mill, during 
the last fifty years, they will find uniformly that when 
the rulers of Oude were left to themselves the state of 





perhaps salved his conscience by depicting, under 
a thin fictitious veil, his own career as a warning | 
to others. In life and conduct what we should | 
call a shameless blackguard, Greene’s writ- | 
ings are uniformly “moral in their tone.” His 
first reference to Marlowe is one of repre- | 
hension, as “ daring God out of heaven with that 
atheist Tamburlaine.” But, as Greene grew to | 
be mixed up with the drama as a writer for the | 
stage, he contracted a strong intimacy with | 
Marlowe, and the two caroused and blasphemed | 
together. A strange wild element of sin and 
dissoluteness was that into which Shakspere 
entered, and in the midst of which he kept him- 
self comparatively unspotted, to retire in | 
serene old age to his native Stratford! After | 
“a surfeit of picked herrings and Rhenish | 
wine,” Greene died, poor and miserable, the | 
object of the chance charity of a shoe-maker in 
Dowgate, who and whose wife tended him in his | 
illness. He died, as he had lived, sinful and | 
penitent, bequeathing from his death-bed, as a 
warning to the world and his literary friends, his 
“Groatsworth of Wit bought with a Million of 
Repentance,” published a few months after his 
death, a remarkable piece, to which we shall re- | 
vert. Marlowe was a hardened sinner, an Eliza- | 
bethan Byron, as Greene was an Elizabethan Keats. 
Greene died in the August of 1593, penitent, | 
with. his last breath, and with the last 
effort of his pen inditing to the forsaken 
wife of his early manhood a petition : “ Doll, | 
I charge thee by the love of our youth, | 
and by my soul's rest, that thou wilt see this 
man paid :”—it was a bond for ten pounds, which 
he had given to the poor shoemaker who had | 
nursed him in his fatal sickness. No traits of 
compunction or pathos mark the death of Mar- | 
lowe in the following June. He died hard and 
obscurely as he had lived—in a brawl in some 
low haunt at Deptford. In the registers of the 
parish church of St. Nicholas, at Deptford, may 
still be read the succinct expressive entry: 
“Christopher Marlowe, slain by Francis Archer, | 
the Ist of June 1593.” The author of “ Faustus,” 
to judge from the indications in that strange 
drama alone, must have been a wild misguided 
man, whose mind dwelt on things nefarious and 
unholy. Just before his death one Bame, who | 
had a grudge at him, lodged with the authorities 
a statement of Marlowe's overt blaspemies, which 





connect themselves strikingly with the secret | 


history of sceptical thought in the reign of “our 
most religious and gracious queen” Elizabeth, 
but on which it would not be edifying to dwell. 
“This Bame” himself, the editors quietly add, 
“ was hanged at Tyburn on the 6th of December 
1594,” for some crime or crimes unknown. 


| Chettle, who saw “The Groatsworth of Wit” | 


| given: 


the country and the finances improved; but that 
when English interference meddled with the native 
olity, confusion and disappointment uniformly fol- 
owed Oude is now annexed, however wrongfully 
and howevever unjustly. We do most earnestly pro- 
test against the measure itself and against the way in 
which it has been carried out. We deny alike its 
| justice and its expediency. 


those burs to cleave; those puppets (I mean) that 
speak from our mouths, those Anticks garnisht in 
our colours. Is it not strange that I, to whom they 
have all been beholding, is it not like that you, to 
whom they have all been beholding, shall (were ye 
in that case that I am now) be both of them at once 
forsaken? Yes, trust them not; for there is an up- 
start crow, beautified with our feathers, that, with his 
tiger's heart, wraptin a player's hide, supposes he is as | 
well able to bombast out a blank verse as the best of | Culverwell v. Sidebottom : 
you; and, being an absolute Joannes Factotum, is | ( ‘ 
in his own conceit the only Shake-scene in a country. 











a Letter to her Majesty’s 
Attorney- Generul, with a full Report of the above 


‘ J : 
traord Trial. By ‘a Barrister. Lon- 
Thanks to a bad pun and to a parodied quota- | don ; Efluchem 7 


: big é ea eed don : Effingham Wilson. 
tion (“0 tiger’s heart wrapt in a woman’s hide” | Typ disgraceful disclosures of the style of doing 
is aline in the third part of Henry the Sixth) the 


| business among the London “ hells,” made in the 
allusion to Shakspere, and to what the Scotch 4 : 


eReperS, ee Be ele | late case of Culverwell v. Sidebottom—disclosures 
would call his “ vicious intromissions” with the | ¢¢9m which even adepts in that curious phase of 
plays of his contemporaries, is unmistakeable. | 


| existence, London life, might learn something 


| Yet, interesting as is this bitter allusion of the | new—have aroused the zeal of the writer of this 


unfortunate and dying poet to the dawning genius | pamphlet to address the Attorney-General and 
of his contemporary, still more is so the dis- | 


; ‘ : 4 . | urge him to take proceedings for the purpose of 
claimer which it provoked. Greene’s friend, | yisiting with condign punishment the arch-rogue 
sa a . whose name was disclosed at the trial. This 
7 through the press, as we say now, found himself | man, the founder of “the Berkeley,” and the 
in a scrape, from having allowed the passage to | « hellite” who used loaded dice and “ dispatches ” 
go unmitigated, unannotated, unexplained. Per- for the purpose ,of robbing the unwary of their 
haps rome or had ew ar mpd Its Injustice; | money, is said to be living in comfort, if not 
perhaps Chettle’s own sense of propriety and | splendour, and to be a constant frequenter of the 
fairness taught him that an apology was due. | race-courses. The “Barrister” who writes this 
meer ys may be, Master Chettle, in his pre- | pamphlet, after exposing the machinations of 
ace to his “ Kind Heart's Dream,” published in | this person in a masterly style of indignant 
+ ‘ ‘ - y Tse 0 if 
the same year with “the Groatsworth of Wit,” | abhorrence, sums up the ease as it stands between 
delivered himself of an “explanation” with regard | the gang of swindlers and society :— 
to the displeasure that Greene's apostrophe had | Festering in the very heart of society, bringing 
“9 a | forth a monstrous brood of slimy parasites and insects 
With neither of them (says worthy Chettle), | that “stink and sting” in all directions, lurks that 
“that take offence was I acquainted, and with one | worst disease of a decaying commonwealth — the 
of them [ poor Marlowe | I care not if 1 never be. | tolerance of gilded sin,—the worship of the god 
The other [good Master Shakspere, a rising dramatist | Success. Rem, quocunque modo, rem, is the accepted 





Above all other of, and indeed solely among, | Shakspereans. 


and theatrical proprietor, of whom it would be un- | 
wise to make an enemy], whom, at that time, I did not | 
so much spare as since I wish I had; for that, as 1 
have moderated the heat of living writers, and might 
have used my own discretion (especially in such a 
case, the author being dead), that I did not I am as 


sorry as if the original fault had been my fault. | 


Because myself have seen his demeanour no less civil 
than he excellent in the quality he professes. Besides, 
divers of worship have reported his uprightness of 
dealing which argues his honesty, and his facetious 
grace in writing that approves his art. 

Thus pleasantly comes our “gentle Shaks- 
pere” out of the literary broils of those dim and 
remote Elizabethan days. And so we leave him, 
by the grave of his dead enemy, to write Ham- 
lets and Othellos, which the world has not 
forgotten, and for whose author’s sake a certain 
recollection and occasional resuscitation are due 
to the less gifted and the worse-starred—Pre- 


motto alike of the gambler and the man of business. 
Its echo is heard on Change; and that which was 
esteemed the reproach of yesterday, is the gospel of 
to-day. The Redpaths and the Pauls have been 
dandled into crime by the same system which affords 
immunity to the fraudulent gamester. Shall it ever 
be so? Shall “ the strong lance of justice” always 
“break hurtless ” against gold-plated sin? Let us be 
wise in time. Above all, we look to you, who are 
specially charged to put the law in force against evil- 
doers, to stand between the living and the dead, that 
the plague be stayed; to visit individual delinquency 
with its legal consequences, ne quid detrimenti respub- 
lica accipiat. 





How to make Home Happy; or, Hints and Cautions for 
all. By Witi1am Jones, F.S.A. London: 
Bogue. 

A curtous collection of odds and ends, of suggestions 

and reflections useful to housekeepers, of which 

j about 500 are thus gathered together; each page 
| being bordered with maxims worth remembering: 
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As a specimen of the variety of topics, we find 
in the course of a few pages, instructions for 
the treatment of burns and scalds, management 
of the hair, religion of common life, cleaning silks, 
family worship, advice to young ladies, stoning fruit, 
choosing poultry, and connubial happiness. The 
authorities are always cited. It closes with 500 short 
facts, rules, and hints to be committed to memory. 
It isa curious, useful, and amusing volume. 








The True Theory of Representation in a State. By 
GrorceE Harris, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. London: 
Longman and Co. 


Mr. Harris's theory is that the House of Commons 


should represent interests, and not members ; and for 
that end he proposes to give representatives to all 
the great classes in the State—as so many to the 
working people, so many to each profession, and so on. 
It is ingenious and good in principle, but very diffi- 
cult, we fear, of practical application. 








A Collection of Epitaphs and Monumental Inscriptions 
By Sitvesrer Tesstncton. London: Simpkin 
and Co. 

An extraordinary gathering together of epitaphs, not 

selected for their intrinsic worth, or for any oddity ; 


but mainly for the fame of the person whose memory | 


it celebrates. With this design they are classified 
into the epitaphs on sovereigns, officers of the Army 
and Navy, unfortunate persons, divines, young per- 
sons, poets, authors, drunkards, &e. 
section is devoted to miscellaneous ones, some beauti- 
ful, some’ grotesque, some nonsensical. It is a very 
curious volume, and the largest collection ever 


FOREIGN 


THE CRITIC ABROAD. 


Jack killed all the giants down to Blunder- 
bore, notwithstanding that bores and blunderers 
are still to be met with. 
put ‘all the “good people” to flight; nixies, 
pixies, and kelpies have been placed under the 
ban. Gosse, or somebody else, has disproved the 
possibility of a mermaid. Such things have been 
left to the ingenuity of a Barnum. We can’t 


get up a respectable ghost; we have no longer | 


haunted chambers, wherein the benighted travel- 
ler may endeavour to find repose, as best he can, 


after having chased away processions of cats | 


bearing coffins, who make the huge chimney a 
thoroughfare. He (the benighted traveller) can 
descend into the beer-cellars of the haunted 
castle, without finding a thrummie-cap on every 
beer-barrel, to oppose his tasting-order. The 
Devil even is getting out of date—he was wont to | 
be a respectability. He was in every game, and 
always held trumps. If he resorted to the vulgar 
game of tossing, he always won. He carried 
loaded dice with him. If he does exist—as honest 
theologians, we believe he does, but for no good | 
purpose,—he has lost his horns, his hoofs and 
tail. He no longer grins sardonically over the 
shoulders of desperate students, and proposes to 
the loser to accept a bill payable at sight, signed 
with his own blood. We have not a witch to 
burn, not a wizard to put into the stocks, not | 
even a respectable ghost. The sexton of our 
village has never seen one of the latter, though 
he has laboured at his vocation from dewy morn | 
till balmy night for the last half-century. He | 
once fancied that he saw one, but, betaking 
himself to omnipotent whistling, he advanced | 


towards his ghostship, and laid his hand 
upon the shoulder of a. stray heifer. The | 
schoolmaster and science have left us abso- 


lately. nothing. We cannot indulge in a 
little game of “ table-turning” without being 
pooh-poohed! We cannot consult with the 
spirit-rappers, concerning the state of our grand- | 
mother, who died—in spite of the sneers of un- 
believers, at the venerable age of one hundred | 
and one—without having our testimony disputed 
by an out sider. And here we may be allowed 
to indulge a little in dates, although somewhat 
out of order. We have to state something which 
the census-people are welcome to make the best of. 
We had two grandmothers, as every decent man 
ought to have. One had hazy recollections of 
the Rebellion of 1715, another had distinct re- 
Collections of the rebellion of '1745, when the 
“sodgers ” impressed her father’s horses 


for the service of biggest blockhead, “Bon- 
nie Prince 
bed all 


Charlie,” 
around a 


and when they stab- 
straw-rick to discover 


At the end, a | 


The schoolmaster has | 


| sagn (Legends of Denmark), by J. M. Thiele. It 





brought together. It is a perfect museum of grave- 


stones. 








What ts to be done with our Criminals? A Letter to 
| the Lord Mayor, by Charles Pearson, Esq. (London: 
Arthur Hall and Virtue.)— The City Solicitor, a 
veteran reformer upon this ground, has here con- 
| trived to bring within the compass of a readable pam- 
phlet a multitude of interesting facts and arguments 
upon this important question. Mr. Pearson is for 
making prisoners self-supporting, and for abolishing the 
cruel, wasteful, and absurd system of crank and tread- 
wheel labour. Humanity and reason are on his side. 
A third and revised edition has been published of 
Eastern Hospitals and Eastern Nurses (Hurst and 
Blackett)—Although the war is over, the lessons 
| it taught remain, and its incidents will be read with a 
thrilling interest by generations to come. Among 
them not the least interesting are those recorded in 


this volume—the experience of one of the lady nurses | 


—what she saw in the hospitals. 


| ticism. It contains nothing new; but the old and 
oft-repeated ones are clearly and convincingly stated. 
| Lifein Israel; or, Portraitures of Hebrew Character, 
| by Maria T. Richards (New York. Sheldon. Lon- 
don: Triibner), is a series of Scripture scenes expanded 
| and put into the form of narratives, with embellish- 
ments, as the Building of the Tabernacle, the Brazen 
Serpent, the Death of Moses, &c. The composition is 
good, and the descriptions are graphic. 

William Shakspere not an Impostor (Routledge) is a 
| more elaborate reply than the theory deserves to the 

argument that Lord Bacon wrote Shakspere’s plays. 


her renegade brother—or at least, deserter- 
| brother, who had no mind for fighting. The two 
| old ladies lie side by side—one dating ninety- 
nine, the other a hundred and one. In short, we 
| have talked with persons who might have known 
| persons who were more conversant about the glo- 
| rious 1688, than most of us are about the glorious 
| April of 1848. To expand: our great-grand- 
| father—a prophet in his own country, and not 
without honour (Alexander Ross of Lochlee, 
, schoolmaster and poet, author of the pastoral 
| Hellenore, which nobody nowadays cares to 
read, or, reading, cares to understand), may have 
| conversed with a man who saw Charles I. be- 
headed, who had talked with a man who knew 
| the murderers of Archbishop Sharp, and who | 
| knew a man that knew a man who was present 
| with Bruce at Bannockburn. Family reminis- | 
' cences lead one away from the story. We have 
had sent to us two books from Denmark ; one ; 
only we take notice of meanwhile. Both are 
rather old in years; but that we cannot help. 
Each brings us back to the old days of fays, and 
dwarfs, and trolls, and of maidens—fair in front, 
but hollow as a bread-tray behind. One tells of 
the superstitions of Norway; the other of those | 
of Denmark. We begin with Danmark’s Folke- 


hardly matters where we begin. Some of the 
legends have history for their foundation; some 
the names of historical families; some have * >fe- 
rence to towns, convents, or farmhouses; somic to 
priests, wise-men, or rovers. We shall begin at | 
the very beginning, and tell how Zealand came to 
be Zealand. 


Once upon a time, when King Gylfe reigned in 
Sweden, a way-faring woman came to him and fasci- 
nated him so with her song, that he gave to her a 
plough-land, as large as she could with her four 
eagles plough up in one day. She took her four sons, 
which she had by a giant of Jothunheim, changed 
them into oxen, and yoked them to the plough. 
And now she began with her plough to make a 
furrow round the place she had chosen for herself, so 
deep that the plough-land was separated from the 
mainland. Thereafter she yoked her oxen and let 
them drag on into the haven, and then an island was 
formed, which is called Zealand. But in Sweden, 
from which this piece of land was taken, there 
remains a lake called the Miiler, and it is well known 
that wherever Zealand has a headland, the lake has 
a bay, and the contrary; so that from that day to 
this the island and the lake have corresponding 
forms. 

We shall not linger upon historical grounds 
and legends of kings, priests, robbers, and pirates, 
but pass on at once to the supernatural. Let us 
hear, for instance, how the Devil allowed himself 
to be outwitted. 





Helps to Truth Seekers, by the Rev. Josh. Parker | 
(Judd and Glass), is another argument against scep- | 





PERIODICALS AND SERIALS. 


The Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society, Part 
XXXVIII. (Murray), is, as usual, full of practical 
information. It opens with an elaborate essay by 
Mr. Smith, of Exmoor, on the processes by whic 

, moorland may be most profitably brought into culti- 
vation. He gives tables of cost and returns, stating 
| every item, so that the owner may form his own 
judgment of such a speculation. The Cultivation of 
the Beet is next treated of; and then “ The Action 
of the Atmosphere on newly-deepened Soil.” A useful 
article, profusely illustrated, is that on the Con- 
struction of Labourers’ Cottages. Other papers treat 
of the British Grasses, Deepening the Staple Soil, the 
Trial of Implements at Chelmsford and the Lois 
Weedon Plan of Growing Wheat. 

The Knickerbocker is an old and renowed American 
magazine, though this is the first number of it that 
has been sent us. Its contents consist for the most 
| part of clever stories, and poetry considerably above 
| the average of magazine merit. 

The 9th part of Chambers’s Life and Works of Burns 
| almost brings this handsome work to a conclusion. 

| The 8rd part of Routledge’s Shakespere, edited 
| by Staunton, contains the ‘‘Comedy of Errors,” 
| profusely illustrated by clever engravings from the 

pencil of John Gilbert. 

| The Monthly Review, for February, has eight re- 
| 





views of new books. They are of average merit. 
This periodical has not a single original feature. 
Where does it find readers ? 
Putnam’s American Magazine is less various than 
usual. The articles, too, are of a graver cast. There 
| are fewer tales and more essays. ‘The best paper is on 
the Memoirs of George Sand. 


LITERATURE. 


Once on a time there was a priest in Jutland, who 
| knew nothing more than his paternoster. One even~ 
| ing there came a message to him from the manor- 
| house to repair there with all speed, as his aid was 
| required. The Lord of the Manor, in fact, in order to 
obtain wealth, had sold himself to the Devil; the 
| time was nearly out, and the Devil was there ready 
! to carry him off. The priest reached the house at the 
, very moment the Devil was on the point of departing 
with his victim, and endeavoured to obtain a respite 
for him, first a year, then a month—a week—a day ; 
but not an hour would the Devil grant him. There 
stood upon the table a little bit of wax-candle, which 
would soon be burned out ; and said the priest at last, 
| “Let him live till this candle-end has burned out.” This 

the Devil granted, but at the same instant the priest 
took the candle, blew it out, and put it in his pocket, 
and the Devil was consequently obliged to let the 
Lord of the Manor go free. From that time forth the 
Lord reformed, and the Devil did not get him. 


The Devil, in most of these legends, has more 
to do with the female than the male sex, It may 
appear ungallant to say so, but we must out with 
it; perhaps he finds the ladies, especially elderly 
ladies, the softer of the two. Young ladies he is 
seldom found to make compact with. 

Shrews, old maids, and wicked step-mothers, 
are his principal game: 

A girl once unexpectly saw her step-mother take a 
flask from her drawer, wherein she had a salve, with 
which she had no sooner anointed a broomstick, than 
she flew with it between her legs up the chimney. 
The girl, greatly surprised, took the same cruise from 
the drawer to see what it was, and smeared a little 
of the salve upon the beer-cooler; she flew up the 
chimney and away to Blocksberg. There there was 
a great gathering of old hags, with fiddles and fiddlers 
to amuse them. The Devil himself, who is called 
“Old Erik,” as soon as he had finished a Polish 
dance, came to the girl with a book, wherein she 
should inscribe her name, which she did not, but 
inscribed a passage from her Catechism, and so old 
Erik could not take the book back again, and took 
to sulk, and would not dance the whole night. On 
the morning early, which was St. John’s Day, all the 
hags rode home on their broomsticks, and the girl 
upon her beer-cooler, until they came to a stream, 
over which the hags sprang with greatest ease, but 
the girl paused and thought to herself. It won’t do to 
take such a leap with a beer-cooler. At last, said 
she: ‘*In sooth, I can but try!” and stood upon the 
beer-cooler, which sprang across as lightly as the 
broomsticks, which made her laugh, and say, “ It 
was a devil and all leap for the brewing-tub.” But 
she had no sooner mentioned the devil’s name, than 
the tub stood still, the staves flew asunder, and my 
good girl had to walk home on foot. 

Thiele gives us ghost stories enough, and stories 
about witches, nixies, fays, and faries, stories 
about mermaids and mermen, and the little hill- 
people, who are, or were rather, so clever in mak- 
ing golden ornaments and sharp swords. We 
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must draw from his fountain of folk-lore but 
sparingly. 
OF THE ELLE-FOLK—OR ELVES. 

The elle-people live in mosses. The males look 
like old men with a hanging cap on the head; the 
elle-women are young and fair to see, but behind 
they are hollow as a dough-trough. Young men 
must take great heed of them, for they are difficult 
‘to withstand, having a kind of violin, and, when they 
touch the strings, it quite ravishes their hearts. 
The man may often be seen on the elle-mosses 





bathing in the sunbeams; but, should any one come 
near him, he opens his mouth and breathes upon 
people, and engenders sickness and pestilence. The 
women are best seen in the moonshine; then they 
dance in the grass with such spirit and agility, that 
they seldom say nay when a young lad of mettle offers 
his hand. The cattle must be well looked after 
which graze where the elves have been; for if they 
stray upon the place where they have been 
dancing, evil befalls them. Mischief may be avoided 
if the farmer, before he turns his cattle into a meadow, 
says: “ Little Trold, may I graze my cattle in your 
field?” The petition is granted, and cows may graze 
and sheep nibble with all safety. 

Another work has reached us from Christiana, 
in Norway. As a book of folk-lore it resembles 
Thiele’s; but with one historical quotation we 
must pass over it. 

When Sinclair with his Scots, in August 1612, 
came sailing in to Romsdal’s-fiord, the bondé Ivar 
Heland was fishing with his daughter, in the Frith, 
who pulled the oar. The Scots seized the two, and 
took them on board. The frightened girl began to 
cry, and the Scots gave her a silver thimble, and a 
purse, and set her on shore. Ivar, however, they 
retained to pilot them. When they came to a cer- | 
tain point he declared that they could proceed no 
farther. At Klung-ness lived at that time a man 
called Peder; the Scots seized him, and compelled 
him to be their guide inland. Ivar, dismissed, with a | 
reward for his disloyalty, hastened to give his coun- | 
trymen the alarm, sent budsticks (brandfires, the 
signal of war) throughout the dales, whilst Peter of 
Klung-ness retarded the arrival of the Scots. Before 
Peter was allowed to take his way among the fells, 
he was bound by his hair to a Scotch trooper. With | 
his many hundred men, Sinclair had in his ranks a 
witch, who daily spaed him, and excited him to dan- | 
gerous adventures. Warned both by Ivar and Peter, | 
he dismissed his witch, and resolved to make brave 
resistance. Betrayed on every hand, many of the 
Scots were killed; a lucky shot brought down one 
of the wild Turks Sinclair had brought with him. 
The battle waxed sore against Sinclair; he and all 
his followers were slain. 

The fate of Sinclair and his Scots is the subject 
ofa pathetic Swedish ballad. 

A variety of literary gossip and intelligence | 
may be summed up in brief. The Mémoires du | 
duc de Raguse, which trace facts so recent that | 
they appear almost contemporaneous, have | 
reached the sixth volume. These memoirs, as | 
well as the Histoire de Empire of M. Thiers, | 
directing attention to a famous epoch, have given | 
birth to other publications on the same subject. | 
One in particular may be remarked—WNotes sur la 
campagne de 1842, made on the battle-fields of 
Russia, by George de Pimodan. Writers who 
ascend higher into the past indulge in mono- 
graphies rather than in general histories. We 
have, for example, from the pen of M. Pierre | 
Clément, Trois drames historiques—three new 
studies on Enguerrand de Marigny, Beaune de 
Semblangay, and the Chevalier de Rohan, fol- 
lowed by several documents, for the most part 
inedited, intended to cast light upon details. The 
evident analysis of the subject establishes | 
between the two first a real bond; the third has | 
great interest in the catastrophe it relates—the 
unfortunate end of the three heroes, who give to 
the work a kind of unity. Suger et la monarchie | 
Srangaise au XTITe. sitcle leads the reader still 
farther back. Perhaps an easy way of getting 
initiated in the ways and doings of the “ bulls 
and the bears,” and into the art of keeping one’s | 
self safe on Change, would be to read the new | 
edition of M. Proudhon’s Manuel du spéculateur 
a la Bourse—a work which he has recast and 
augmented. Proudhon is a keen critic, biting, | 
vigorous, but not always concise and conclu- 
sive. The spiritualist philosophy has found | 
a warm advocate in M. Emile Saisset, who opened 
his course on the history of philosophy to the | 
faculty of letters of Paris by a brilliant discourse | 
—Discours sur la philosophie de Leibnitz. M. A. | 
Charma occupies himself with the Philosophes | 
normands, J.T. of Saint Germain, who wrote 
the pleasant story Légende de I'Epingle, account 
of which was given in the Critic a short time | 
ago, comes forward with another agreeable moral | 
tale—L’art déire malheureux—which we must 





| much for them, and to which they have given a value 


| of my works is the only one which has my sanction. 


| four volumes, with the title, Les Misérables. In- 


| has adopted the project of a treaty between 


| Hobbes, Fradella, and Arnauld, and finally, his 


| and Russia, with the exception of one or two in 


La comédie de l'amour is a work | 


notice hereafter. 
of pure imagination, by M. Charles de la Rounat; | 
and M. Eugéne Fromentine relates a picturesque | 


journey, entitled Un été dans le Sahara. If we | 
greedily appropriate French comedies and devour | 
French novels, our neighbours return the compli- | 
ment by translating and reading our best no- 
velists. Dickens and Thackeray have almost as | 
many readers in Paris as Sue or Dumas. Our 
idiomatic English is, however, a sore puzzle to 
the Gaul, and often he is not very felicitous in 
his renderings of it. “Pickwick,” for example, | 
must make many a translator scratch his crown, | 
and fumble in vain in his dictionary. Dickens, | 


| however, has found an able translator in M. P. | 


Lorain, and Hachette and Company have pub- | 
lished Vie et Aventures de Nicholas Nickleby. The | 
first volume is preceded by an address from the | 
English author to the French public, which we 
venture to reproduce : 

For a long time I have wished to see a uniform and | 
complete translation of my works into French. | 
Hitherto, less fortunate in France than in Germany, 
I have not been made known to French readers, who 
are not familiar with the English language, except 
by isolated and partial translations, published with- 
out my authority and control, and from which I have 
derived no personal advantage. The present publi- 
cation has been proposed to me by MM. Hachette 
and Co., and by M. Charles Lahure, in terms which 
do honour to their elevated, jiberal, and generous 
character. It has been executed with great care; 
and the numerous difficulties it presents have been 
vanquished with uncommon ability, intelligence, and | 
perseverance. 





Above all, it has been directed by a | 
man who is perfectly conversant in the two lan- | 
guages, and who has succeeded, in the happiest man- 
ner, in reproducing in French, with perfect fidelity, 
the original text, giving to his translation a form at 
once elegant and expressive. I am proud of being 
thus presented to the French people, whom I sincerely 
love and honour, to a people whose judgment and 
suffrage ought to be the aim of the ambition of all 
who cultivate letters, to a people who have done so 


and glorious renown in the world. This translation 
I commend it humbly and respectfully to all my 
French readers. 

Dickens is known in France; but Shakspere 
is far less so. His tragedies and comedies are 
admired by the educated; but by the masses he 
is seldom read and seldom appreciated. His 
sonnets have been long neglected—are almost 
unknown. We are glad to find, however, that 
M. Francois-Victor Hugo has executed a credi- 
table translation of them, preceded by a long 
study on Shakspere. 

A new work, by Victor Hugo will shortly 
make its appearance in Paris and Brussels, in 





ternational copyright is extending on the Con- 


tinent. According to the Allgemeine Zeitung, a 
treaty for the protection of literary pro- 


perty will be concluded between France and 
Wurtemburg. Again, at a private sitting in 
Frankfort-on-Main, the Legislative Assembly, 
contrary to the conclusions of the commission, 





France and the free city of Frankfort for the 
protection of literary and artistic property, and 
has charged a commission, chosen from the num- 
ber of the majority, with several modifications in 
the compilation. A discovery has been made of 
new inedited letters and manuscripts of Leib- 
nitz. In 1854, M. Foucher de Careil reported from 
Hanover the inedited refutation of Spinosa by 
Leibnitz. He returns this time with a new and | 
richer booty; two of Plato’s dialogues, annotated 
by Leibnitz, letters on Descartes, letters to 


life and portrait, by himself. A novelty has ap- ; 
peared at Johannisberg, in Eastern Prussia, | 
in the form of a Hebrew political newspaper, | 
Ha Magid (The Messenger), for circulation 
among the Jews of Poland and Russia, and 
which is edited by the Rabbi Silbermann. It 
bears a motto taken from prophecy: “ Love the 
peace and truth.” It is well known that under | 
the reign of Nicholas, all publications in Hebrew 
were sternly prohibited to circulate in Poland | 


Wilna and Warsaw. The present Emperor has 
abrogated this law, feeling an interest in the 
educational welfare of his Jewish subjects. In 
the first number of the Wagid, the justice and 
mildness of the Emperor are highly praised, and 
his Hebrew subjects are exhorted to pray and 
labour for the prosperity of his reign. The 
newspaper will be, says our account, “the 
messenger of the glorious deeds of the Emperor.” 





| siderable amount of ingenuity. 








Besides news from Russia, Prussia, and France, 
the first number contains articles on scientific 
matters, on oxygen, hydrogen, &c., which to treat 
in the Hebrew language has demanded no incon- 
It contains, 
besides a list of new books, a price-current, and 
an account of the funds and exchanges, all in 
Hebrew. The object of the editor has been to 
communicate to his co-religionists all he thinks 


' will inform and interest them “in the lovely 


Hebrew language.” 





Foreign Books recently published. 


{Where prices are given the franc has been valued at a 
shilling, and the thaler at three shillings, as in importing 
books duty and carriage have to be reckoned.) 


FRENCH. 


| Charles IX. of France.—La chasse royale par le Roy 


Charles IX. et dediée au Roy trés-chrestien de France et 
Nauarre Lovys XIII. Trés-utile aux curieux et amateurs 
de chasse. New edition. Paris. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Course (la) aux calembours. Ouvrage pour rire; par Bam- 
bochinet, comique de Paris. Toulouse. 12mo. 

Destremy de Saint-Christol, L—Légendes et chroniques de 
Languedoc. Paris. 18mo. 

D'Orbigny, Alcide.—Paléontologie francaise, &e. (‘*A de- 
scription of the fossils found in France). Paris. 8vo. 

Féré et Saint-Yves.—Les chevaliers errants, roman historique 
du 17e siecle. Nancy. 4to. 

Feydeau, Alfred.—Histoire des usages funtbres et des sepul- 
tures des peuples anciens. With plates, &c. Paris. 4to. 
Gallet de Kulture, Ach. —La sainte Russie. 2ndedit. Paris, 

18mo. 
Morelet, Arthur.—Voyage dans l’Amerique centrale, l'ile de 
Cuba, et le Yucatan. 2 vols. Paris. 8vo. 185. 





FRANCE, 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 
Paris, Feb. 26. 

Literary gossip—A Socialist pamphlet—A speculator’s 

banquet—Balzac—The close of the carnival—dAn 

unrehearsed scene at the Grand Opera. 
Maxie bricks without straw, though confessedly 
an operation which presents many difficulties, 1s 
perfect child’s play when compared with the arduous 
labours of the representatives of the press in Paris, 
who, not to disappoint their numerous readers, arecom- 
pelled to supply, news or news, a certain quantity of 
“copy.” My daily confréres have the ready resource 
when the stores of their imagination are exhausted 
by incessant calls upon it, to carve up Galignani’s 
Messenger, and serve up its contents second-hand to 
their readers; but the unfortunate weekly corre- 
spondent has no such facilities afforded him. He is 
expected to be racy and interesting, without undue 
levity ; to discuss ex professo arts, literature, music, 
and theatricals; and torun through the whole curri- 





| culum of the sciences from the profoundest depths of 


geology to the most unexplored branches of astro- 
nomy—and all this when on an average there is 
literally no topic to treat of, save the unutterable 
dulness of the times, and the decline of the French 
drama and literature. 

You will probably have heard of a pamphlet which, 
though but recently published, has created some 
sensation here, from the fact of its advocating Socialist 
doctrines of the wildest nature, and the still more 
remarkable circumstance of the author having ob- 
tained the sanction of the Emperor to publish it, after 
its formal prohibition by the Minister of the Interior. 
It bears the taking title, “ Pourquoi des Propriétaires 
& Paris?”—and the gens proprietaria being just 
now remarkably uupopular, owing to the exor- 
bitan trents they exact, the brochure has had an 
immense sale, and in the course of a few weeks run 
through two editions: most of the purchasers fancying 
that the writer had some such plan for treating these 
individuals as the London Scoundrel suggests for the 
disposal of the ticket-of-leave gentry—or, at the very 
least, that he propounded some ingenious scheme to 
get rid of that disagreeable feature of lifein Paris, the 
payment of rent. The author, however, does no such 
thing; he simply proposes that the State, i.e. the 
Emperor, should serve all the owners of house pro- 
perty in Paris as he has already treated the Orleans 
family—i.e., compel them to sell their houses to the 
Government, at his own price of course, and, instead 


of paying them in hard cash, to force them to receive 


paper scrip “* négociable & la bourse.” Thus, instead 
of paying rent to his present landlord, the Bour- 
geois de Paris would have to pay his loyer to M. Louis 
Napoleon Bonaparte, and, instead of having to submit, 
as is the case at present, to the system of private 
espionage practised by the portiers or door-keepers, 
would be placed under the constant inspection of a 
Government functionary. The concoctor of this 
precious scheme is a pupil of St. Simon, a Monsieur 
Duveyrier, who, in the days of St. Simonianism, used 
to go by the name of le pére Enfantin—though not 
an old man, one might almost fancy he now merited 
the appellation, and had fallen into second childhood. 
On its becoming known that the book had received 
the sanction of the Emperor, a not unnatural impres- 
sion prevailed that his Majesty, who but a little time 
before his advent to the throne, was quite as ntuch of 
a Socialist as Cabet, Proudhon, and others of that 
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very unpopular sect, favoured the plan, and had 
some idea of carrying it into execution. The ministers, 
upon this, got alarmed, and applied at the Tuileries 
for permission to prosecute the author and destroy the 
work; but it was refused. The Government papers 
were then instructed to attack the brochure and ex- 
pose its fallacies—which they have done with that 
mixture of fawning adulation to the master that 
feeds them, and the insolent yelping towards all other 
parties, which distinguishes low-born curs from 
hounds of high degree. 

M. Moses Millaud, the representative of the new 
proprietors of La Presse, has attracted considerable 
attention by several gigantic banquets which he has 
given of late. On Sunday week last he invited to 
dinner 300 gentlemen connected with the Paris Press, 
and regaled them in a regal style. The dinner, I am 
led to understand, was superb, as were the wines, and 
it passed off with much éclat; the guests displayed 
considerable self-denial by not alluding to politics, 
and by avoiding the grave question of the day for 
journalists, the proper interpretation of the law regu- 
lating publicity. A few weeks before, M. Moses 
Millaud gave a grand banquet to 150 of his Jewish 
friends ; his guests displayed equal self-denial; not a 
gentleman present offered to swop his hat with any 
other gentleman’s boots, and not a single guest 
proposed to purchase his neighbour's great coat or 
trousers. 

The Revue des Deus Mondes has just discovered a 
very remarkable writer, a Monseur Eugene Poitou, 
who writes more in the style of the old Edinburgh and 
Quarterly than any French writer I knowof. He has 
made his début by a review of Balzac’s works and 
their influence on society and literature, which is 
written with a power and soundness of argument 
that will deprive Balzac of many of his admirers. 
After questioning the good taste and the sincerity of 
the exaggerated admiration which, especially since 
his death, Balzac has been the object of, M. Poitou 
very justly turns into ridicule the presumption of 
injudicious friends who claim for Balzac equality 
with Shakspere, Scott, and Cervantes, and who, re- 
gardless of the consequences of their own hyperbolic 
style for their own literary reputations, call him, one 
a “ colossus,” another an‘‘ ocean,” while a third veue- 
rates him as “ the Christ ofthe Art.” M. Poitouis far 
from denying that Balzac was a man of surpassing 
talent. Pity that he had not contined himself to writiay 
the Scénes de la Vie Privée. There he has no 
equal. The passions which he excels in depicting 
are little passions, those of which common every-day 
life is made up. Private and mysterious little dramas, 
which are daily acted by many a fireside, have 
neyer been delineated with greater truth, with more 
strict attention to the minutia of detail. He is likea 
Flemish painter; men and women, the rooms in 
which they move, the cvats out at elbows, and the 
carefully patched-up gown of the thrifty house- 
wife, are all brought out in his canvas with a 
reality which no writer has ever yet attained. In 
his Scénes de la Vie Privée, there is one in particular 
which seems, by the by, to have escaped M. Poitou’s 
notice—La Femme vertueuse, in which a young girl 
and her mother, both very poor, and working day 
and night to eke out a miserable existence, are drawn 
in a style which is perfectly harrowing, from its cold 
reality. The usurer Gobseck, though very far from 
being so perfect, is also a masterpiece. M. Poitou fully 
admits the descriptive talent of Balzac, but perhaps 
does not bestow upon it the praise it is undoubtedly 
entitled to. 
the gifted writer's aberrations is in strict conformity 
with truth, and some of the pasages of M. Poitou 
might have been penned by Jelirey himself. He 
shows him mingling the grotesque with the obscene 
in the Contes Drolatiques; degrading the noble feel- 
ing of paternal love in the ¢’ére Goriot, actually 
making that personage the accomplice of the 
adulterous amours of his daughter, and condemning 
himself to the most wretched life, and selling the 
remnants of his plate, to furnish an apartment where 
the clandestine intercourse of the lovers takes place 
under his auspices, and almost in his very pre- 
sence. His exhibition of maternal love, which 
takes place in Les deux Fréres is, if possible, more 
repulsive. On marriage and love Balzac is 
justly condemned by M. Poitou, as being still 
more offending, not only ag:inst good taste, 
but against morality and decorum. The Physiologie 
du Mariage—a book which purports to treat ex pro- 
Jesso that almost exhaustless subject—is a collection 
of strange theories, in which libertinism is made a 
dogma, and coarse pleasantries and lascivious anec- 
dotes are interspersed, without a tithe of the elegance 
which redeems Catullus, Tibullus and Propertius, and 
Boccaccio from the reproach which they incur in com- 
Mon with Balzac. His Mémoires de deux jeunes 
mari¢es is rather more obnoxious, from the filth 
which it contains being artfully mingled with in- 
offensive passages. In one passage a young bride 
writes to her friend that she brings as a dowry to her 
husband her sapientem virginitatem. In another of 
his works, Honorine, the hero relates that the recol- 
lection of the perfections of his mistress throws him 
into such an extasy that “he ran away as a man 
about to violate a grave.” 

I might continue to give instances of much that is 
revolting in Balzac’s works; but this illustration is 


But the severity with which he deals with | 


| sufficient to point out that the sentence passed upon 
him by M. Poitou does not err on the side of severity, 
even though he describes him to have had a more 
pernicious influence upon society in France than any 
writer, even Voltaire, can lay claim to. Balzac, hesays, 
preaches the philosophy of Candide, brought down to 


contempt of man. Under a new form Balzac has 
continued the work of dissolution commenced by 
Voltaire, and the youth of the present generation 
have but too truly felt the sad influence of such ideas. 
On beginning life, it is a fact that many used to read 
Balzac in order to “ know the world” on which their 
frail bark was about to be launched. Under what 
colours is it represented there? In all his works the 
most disheartening pessimism breaks out in every 
page; the world is given up to vice ; evil reigns every- 
where, clothed with the hypocrisy of ‘‘ virtue” and 
‘* propriety ;” duty, a mere word; devotedness, folly ; 
abnegation, stupidity. ‘The law is the accomplice of 
every infamy, and, instead of detecting and punishing 
crime, its only use is to conceal it. Society, ina 
word, as instituted by Balzac, is a collection of dupes 
and rogues, of simpletons and schemers, where merit 
stands for nothing, intrigue for all; where heisa 
fool who, having neither money nor power, knows 
| not, in order to make his way, how to resort to 
cunning and corruption. 

Assuredly to call the man who could frame society 
on such a basis the “ Christ of the Art” is but a piece 
of idle blasphemy, which shows that the Balzac 
doctrines have been sown in congenial soil. 

The last days of the Carnival have been as gay as 
very fine weather, very great crowds in the streets, 
and very miserable masquers could render them. The 
Beuf gras and his attendant mythological personages, 





spectacle as imagination can conceive ; but the popu- 
lace were, or seemed to be, delighted, and applauded 
lustily. It is said that the people are paid by the 
police for their plaudits on these occasions; 
really not unlikely, for it 
character of a Parisian mob to believe them capable 
of being pleased at such indescribable follies. You 
Londoners sneer sometimes at 
Mayor’s procession to Westminster; surely it is 
“Ossa to a wart,” in comparison with this French 
mummery. 

Among other amusements of the Carnival this 
season,-an unrehearsed scene at the Italian Opera 
well merits notice, of which our ancient prima donna, 
Madame Frezzolini, was the heroine. This lady, | 
need scarcely inform you, was, many years ago, the 
idol of all Italy for her singing, aud, judging of what 






seems 


casional gleams of sunshine they sometimes even now 
display, there is no doubt she deserved her reputation 


her voice had become a wreck, and her beauty—for 
beautiful she must have been—no longer what it was 
when her young countrymen used to 
carriage home-nightly after the opera. 
such pleasant times should pass! 
masters. The old monster, Time, respects nobody, 
not even opera-singers; and zzolini is 
now—not to dwellon disagreeable things—the reverse 
of what she was. But there is, it seems, one ear and 
| one eye, to whom that voice sounds as sweetly and 
those features beam as brightly as ever. ‘this 
pleasing delusion belongs to the lady herself, whom 
neither friendship nor criticism can persuade that voice, 
person, features and talent, are not quite what they were 
|} in the haleyon days above alluded to. 
| director of the Italian Opera in Paris has the 
| terrible failing of not being able to pronounce 
| monosyllable **No” when « woman of the slightest 
pretensions to good looks appli 
| gagement; and to this w 
| indebted for his having engaged no less than siz 
| prime donne who cost him thousands of pounds, and 
the best of whom are uever heard by the public, being 
kept back by some stupid theatrical arrangement in 
favour of this terribly mistaken worn-out Frezzolini, 
theterms of whoseengagement, it seems, secure for her 
all the leading parts, exhausted powers 
and impotent struggles to bring out certain passages 
of Verdi—to whose works she is specially partial— 
are positively painful to witness, This rather long 
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mentioned above, of which the following is the history 
as related:—Mme. Grisi (or rather Mme. Mario, 
which ‘is now understood to be her real name) being 
lately in Paris, M. Graziani, the excellent baritone, 
and a personal friend, asked her to sing for his benefit. 
The opera was JT Trovatore, in which Grisi sings 
admirably. Though no admirer of popular performers 
remaining on the stage until the public are weary of 


both sings and acts in a style worthy of her best 
days—this par parenthése. She was immensely 
applauded, and in the beautiful 
Miserere, in the last act, created a 
JSurore, the entire scene having to be repeated by the 
irresistible demand of the public. This success, it 
appears, was gall and wormwood to Frezzolini, who, 
on resuming the same part some nights afterwards, 
sought to take vengeance upon her successful rival 





| Grisi, in such a manner, of course, as to render them 


by imitating every gesture and movement of La 


level of the age, its bitter irony, its scepticism, its | 


drawn on an immense car, were about as stupid a | 


and it is } 
a libel on the } 


your annual Lord | 


her voice and style must have been from the oc- | 
in Italy ; but unluckily she never sang in Paris until | 


draw her | 


But thus it is, my | 


Now, the } 
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lies to him for an en- | 


exordium brings me to the “unrehearsed scene 


them, I must admit that in this opera Mme. Grisi | 


scene of the | 
perfect | 





| ridiculous. This exhibition took place in a duo witl 
Mario, who is said to have felt it severely. As for 
the public at large, they were simply surprised at 
seeing the usually languid and fainting Frezzolini so 
vigorous and animated, and her imitation of the great 
actress and singer obtained her more applause than 
she ever experienced in her life before in Paris. ‘This 
was, however, quite the reverse of what she desired, 
and to make up for this check, in the air which 
fullows— 


Sei tu un Angelo 
Del ciel disceso— 
which should be addressed to her lover (Mario), she 
completely turned her back upon him, and, advancing 
to the front, delivered it to the audience. Manrico, as 
well he might, looked extremely foolish while these 
silly tricks were being played off, and on the fall of 
the curtain politely informed the angry prima 
donna that he had a dislike to appear ridiculous 
before the public, and that he requested therefore, 
| when the libretto required it, that she should address 
herself to him. To this quiet and not ungentle re- 
monstrance, the lady, in comparison with whom 
Shakspere’s Katherine in the ‘‘ Taming of a Shrew’ 
is a model of angelic mildness, opened a broadside of 
fury and abuse, which not only silenced the prince of 
tenors, but roused the indignation of all the employés 
of the theatre within hearing. One of these worthies 
at once entered the lists in favour of the vanquished 
combatant, and though of a much lower grade in the 
vocal art—said, in fact, to be one of the female chorus 
singers who had been annoyed by some insolence on 
the part of the prima donna—speedily proved herself 
to be fully her equal in the art of Italian Billingsgate. 
After sundry passes on both sides, victory declared 
finally itself in favour of the volunteer champion, the 
following rude apostophe putting her opponent com- 
pletely Lors de combat,—“ Dovrete tenire per un grand 
’onore di cantare con lui, miserabile sfiatata.” On 
hearing this unexpected sally, which, it must be 
owned, touched the tenderest chords of the woman 
and the aréiste, no further words were possible, and a 
hasty retreat left the field of honour to her anta- 
gonist. The malicious reports of the green-room say, 
however, that the little lesson has done the lady no 
harm in the world, for that since she has been more 
amiable and kind in her intercourse with her humbler 
brother and sister artistes than she was ever known to 
be before. 
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AMERICA. 


| India, Ancient and Modern, Geographical, His- 
torical, Political, Social, and Re ligious ; with G 
} particular Account of the State and Prospects of 
Christianity. By Davin QO. Aties, D.D 

Boston (U.S.) 1856. S8vo. pp. xii., 618, 

| Tux author of this volume has been resideut in 
India for twenty-five years, as a missionary of the 
American Board. He is, therefore, an educated 
man, and one who has had ample opportunities boil. 
for correcting the accounts given by others and 
for acquiring new information. Since his return 
to America, Dr. Allen has arranged the materials 
| which he had collected, and published them with 
the avowed intention to supply a desideratum in 
the literature of his country, which is very defi- 
cient in popular works relating to India. The 
book is adapted to meet the wants of general 
readers, and will be found to contain a summary 
| of almost all that ordinary persons seek to know 
in reference to that distant region. 

The whole contents of the volume are ranged 
under six heads. The first part treats of the 
Geography, natural productions, climate, diseases 
ef the country, and other matters; the second 
takes up the history from the earliest period; and 
the third, the Government of India. In the 
fourth part, the European and Indo-Briton popu- 
lation are described ; in the fifth, the native 
inhabitants; and in the sixth, the fortunes of the 
; Christian religion in India. These are followed 
by an appendix and a useful index. 

A glance at the table of contents will suffice to 
| show that, so far as the plan of the work is con- 
{ cerned, there is not much more to desire, and a 
perusal of the volume will show that the execu- 
tion is equal to the plan. The author writes in- 
telligibly and with ease, and whenever he 
expresses his epinion does it with all frankness, 
as one who possesses information, and whose 
| experience entitles him to a respectful hearing. 
Yet we have never read a book on India in which 
' the author makes less of himself. It is evident, 
however, that the character of a work like this 
will be better understood by a few specimens of 
the style and contents than by any merely verbal 
description. The following are the opening 
sentences, and will show how the author enters 
upon his task: 

India has derived its name from the Indus, one of 
its largest rivers, and generally considered part of its 
western boundary, separating it from Persia. This 
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name was given to the country by the Persians, and 
thus it became known to the Greeks and Romans. 
The name of the country in the Sanscrit language, 
and in ancient works generally, is Bharat; it is some- | 
times called Bharatkhund, and also Jambhudwip. The 
name of Hindustan, which is often given to India in 
Europe and America, is never applied to the whole 
country by Europeans living in India, nor by natives 
of the country. Hindustan is properly the name of 
that part of India which is north of the river Ner- 
budda or its latitude, excepting the provinces of 
Bengal on the east, and of Gujerat on the west, which 
are generally known in the history of India by their | 
respective names. The name Hindustan, or Hindoo- | 
stan, or Hindostan, was given to India by the Per- | 
sians, and is composed of two Persian words, namely, | 
Hindu, signifying black, or in the plural, the blacks, 
or black people; and stan, signifying a place or 
country. So Hindustan in the Persian language 
signifies the country of the black people; as Afghan- | 
istan is the country of the Afghans; as in English, 
Negroland means the country of the negroes: (p. 1.) 


Here is Dr. Allen’s account of a matter with 
which all our readers are, no doubt, more or less 
familiar :— 

In the peninsular part of India fires are not gene- 
rally necessary for comfort in houses, and chimneys 
are seldom seen. Cooking is usually done in out- 
houses. Various means are used in the hot months 
to mitigate the heat, and to make houses comfortable. 
The more common way is to suspend a ventilator, 
called [a] punka, in the rooms, which are generally 
high. Punkas are generally small frames covered 
with cloth, and in the form of a board or plank, its 
sength varying with the room or part to be ventilated, 
and its breadth from 18 to 36 inches. Punkas are 
suspended by ropes, so that they can be swung just 
over the heads of persons standing, and when swung 
they produce. an agreeable elveslotion of the air. 
These punkas are much used in houses, offices, 
churches, &c. Another method is to hang curtains 
of bamboo and other materials before doors and 
windows; and these being kept constantly wet, the 
air passing through them is cool. Another method is 
to place a ventilator, constructed somewhat like a 
winnowing machine, in some central part of the 
house, and by working it, and hanging wet curtains 
over the doors, the air is kept moist and cool. Some 
such means for cooling the atmosphere are as neces- 
sary for people in health or in sickness in India, as 
fires in stoves and furnaces are for comfort in the 
United States in the winter season: (p. 5.) 


The following account is given of the popula- 
tion of India: 


India appears to have been a populous part of the 
world from its earliest authentic history. It probably 
had as large a population 1500 and 2000 years ago, 
and even before that time, as it has had for 200 and 300 

ears past, since it became known to the nations of 

urope. A census of Bengal and of some other parts 
subject to the English has been taken, but there has 
never been any census of the whole of India, and so 
the population of all the country must be a matter of 
estimation. Hamilton, ia his a work on India, 
has given a table of the different provinces, exhibiting 
the population of each, as enumerated and estimated, 
and makes the total to be 134,000.000. The authors 
of the “Encyclopedia Britannica,” in an ably- 
written and carefully prepared article on Hindustan, 
have also sethaiatel! the population at 134,000,000, 
Mr. M‘Culloch, in his geography, estimated the 
population at 131,750,000. Elphinstone, in his late 
work on India, estimates the population, by the best 
information he could obtain, at 140,000,000. These 
estimates were made before the conquests of Scinde 
and the Punjab. In the debates, reports, etc., in 
Parliament, when the renewal of the East India 
Company’s Charter, or the future Government of 
India, was lately under consideration, the eniire 
population was assumed to be 150,000,000. This 
number included Scinde and the Punjab. Of this 
population some estimates make one eighth, and 
others make one tenth part, to be Mohammedans : 
(p. 14.) 

The chronology and geography of the Hindoos is 
famous: our readers may like to hear our 
author’s testimony on that point: 


The Hindu chronology, as contained in their sacred 
books, consists of four periods called yugas. The 
first period is called the Satya yuga, and continued 
for 728,000 years from the Creation. The second 
period is called the Tret yuga, and continued for 
1,296,000 years. The third period is called the 
Dwarpur yuga, and continued for 864,000 years. 
And the fourth period is called the Kalee yuga, 
which is the present age or period, and is to continue 
for 432,000 years. Of this last period they believe 
nearly 5000 years have passed. The amount of these 
four periods is 4,320,000 years. They refer to longer 

eriods than these, as 4,320,000,000 years make a 

alpa, or day of Brahm. Each kalpa contains fourteen | 
periods called manawantaras. Each manawantara | 
contains seventy-one mota yugas, or great ages; and | 
each mota yuga contains four yugas of unequal | 
length. At the end of a kalpa the world is destroyed, | 





| spective astronomical conjunctions or events. 


| ternative but to carry it on. 


| yugas with the Hindu astronomy will show that they 


were fixed with reference to certain supposed retro- 
Their 
astronomers were Brahmins, the hereditary priest- 
hood, and their teachings and writings, whatever 
these might be, were received as true, and so these 
assumed eras became the generally-believed chro- 
nology of the country. The same sacred books 
contain other things yet more marvellous. Thus it 
is asserted that, in the Sata yuga, human life was 
100,000 years; and the human stature was 21 cubits, 
or about 37 feet high. In the Tret yuga, life was re- 
duced to 10,000 years. In the Dwarpur yuga it was 
reduced to 1000 years; and in the Kalee yuga—the pre- 
sent age—it has been reduced to 100 years. Some of 
the ancient heroes are declared to have had ten and 


| twelve faces, and fifteen and twenty arms. A celebra- 


ted king, by the name of Sagur, had 60,000 sons, all 
born in a pumpkin, nourished in pans of milk, and all 
consumed and reduced to ashes by the curse of one 
Rishi. The sun is declared to be 800,000 miles from 
the earth, and the moon to be twice as far, or 800,000 
miles beyond the sun. The earth is flat and circular, 
and its circumference is declared to be 4,000,000,000 
miles. Mount Sumeru is declared to be 600,000 
miles high, and to descend 128,000 miles below the 
surface of the earth. The changes of day and night 
are believed to be caused by the sun revolving around 
this mountain. So when it is day in the countries on the 
south side, it is night in those on the opposite side, etc. 

In these days of ethnological research, the 
origin of such an ancient nation as the Hindoo, 
is a question of considerable interest. The 
opinion of Dr. Allen is thus expressed : 

All records and all traditions refer to the west and 
the north-west as the source whence the popula- 
tion flowed into the country. The first inhabi- 
tants of India were a rude people, who in 
course of time became divided into different 
governments. The different languages still in 
use show the nations into which India was at 
some early period divided, while the rude tribes in 
different parts of the country, who have little or no 
knowledge of the Brahminical system, are clearly the 
remains of the original population. The Bheels in 
Central India, the Coolees in Gujerat, the Goands in 
Orissa, and the Shanars and other tribes or castes in 
the southern provinces of the peninsula, are scattered 
fragments of the aborigines, or earliest population of 
the country : (p. 22.) 

Respecting the sacred books of the Hindoos, 
the author gives various particulars which will 
explain their general character sufficiently for 
ordinary readers. As to the religions which suc- 
cessively obtained admission into the country, 
prior to the introduction of Mohammedanism, 
they are ranged under three heads. 

1, The religion of the first inhabitants, which con- 
sisted in the worship of numerous local deities, many 
of them supposed to be the spirits of deceased men. 
2. The next form of religion in India was Brah- 
minism, or the religion of the Vedas and Purans, 
and commonly called Hinduism. The system was 
probably introduced twelve or fourteen centuries 
before the Christian era, and became established and 
matured in the districts which compose the valley of 
the Ganges. 3. Budhism was the next form of 
religion. This appears to have been at first a 
schism in the Brahminical system: (pp. 33, 34.) 

The account of the Mohammedan invasions is 
very well written, and is followed by a succinct 
but comprehensive sketch of the whole period. 
As, however, ample sources of information are 
accessible to the English reader, we shall not 
give any extracts from this portion of India’s 
history. The European period, or that which 
includes the rise and progress of European influ- 
ence in the East, will perhaps be found still more 
interesting. The share of England in this re- 
markable series of events may be properly said 
to commence in A. D. 1600, when an association 
was formed under the title of the “ Governor and 
Company of Merchants of London trading to 
the East Indies.” This was the original East- 
India Company, which has under successive 
charters, and by a course of unparalleled suc- 
cesses, attained its present proud position in that 
vast territory. The author says : 

In considering the course of policy pursued by the 
English, which has resulted in their acquiring in 
India one of the largest empires ever known, there 
appears much less to censure in the directors and 
controlling power of the East India Company in 
England than in their agents in India. Indeed, their 
first intelligence concerning some of the Indian wars 
was that hostilities had been commenced, under the 
pretence that the case was too urgent to admit of 
delay for obtaining advice, and then there was no al- 
And then it became 
necessary for them to vindicate or exculpate their 
agents, in order to sustain their own power and in- 
terests before the English nation : (pp. 296, 297). 


We may form some idea of the enormous ex- 


but is to be renewed again. A comparison of these | tent, wealth, and power of the British dominion 








in India, from the comprehensive survey of the 
“Government” presented in this book. Take 
the following short passage as an illustration: 

The office of governor-general is one of great 
honour, power, responsibility, and emolument. It is 
the highest office under the British sovereign, and is 
probably the highest delegated power and honour in 
the world. The governor-general and the other 
governors have the most experienced and able men in 
India associated with them for councillors, secre- 
taries, &c. The salary of the governor-general is 
25,000. annually, and his extra expenses, which are 
charged to the account of India, not unfrequently 
amount toalarger sum. In 1850 these ‘ extra ex- 
penses” amounted to 45,000/. He resides in any 
place, or moves about the country wherever his 
presence or his pwer appears to be required. The 
members of his council have each 9600/. annually. 
The governors of Madras and Bombay have each 
12,0002. annually, and the members of their councils 
6000/. each: (p. 800). 

The following words relating to the now hap- 
pily late war express an opinion worth record- 
ing:— 

The war in which Russia, Turkey, France,, and 
England, are now engaged, originated in the aggressive 
attack made by Russia upon Turkey. But no one can 
doubt that other motives than the defence of Turkey 
have induced England to engage in this conflict. 
England wishes to check the aggressive spirit of 
Russia, as it is likely to affect her possessions in 
southern Asia. It now appears likely that 
at no distant day the greater part of Asia will be 
divided between Russia and England, each power ex- 
tending its berder till they meet; and no one can 
now say where this will be, or what Asiatic nations 
will receive their laws from London, and what 
nations will receive them from St. Petersburg : (p. 354). 

The really European population is put down at 
a very low figure:— 

They live chiefly in the cities of Calcutta, Madras, 
Bombay, and their suburbs, and are merchants, 
agents, and manufacturers. A few, who are sugar 
and indigo planters, live in the rural districts. 

In the year 1826 Sir John Malcolm said : 

The total number of English in India. not in the 
public service has been computed at 3000, of which 
2000 are given to Bengal, 500 to Madras, and 500 to 
Bombay. The calculation is probably beyond the 
actual numbers, including even those in the shipping 
of the country. 

At present, Dr. Allen supposes it may be 6000— 
a number which, as he says, “is very small for 
so great a country, and compared with the vast 
native population.” Few as they are, however, 
they have great wealth and influence, and many 
of them are most excellent Christian men. . The 
author says that, “in 1852 it was ascertained 
that the donations and subscriptions from the 
European population for the support of the dif- 
ferent missions and the societies immediately 
connected with them, in the previous year, 
amounted to 33,000/.” 

The Indo-Britons “the offspring of European 
fathers and native mothers,” constitute a some- 
what numerous and interesting class. But the 
native population is that which demands and 
has by far the largest portion of space allotted to 
it. To the consideration of almost all points of 
interest connected with this vast multitude of 
human beings, nearly one fourth of the volume is 
devoted. Religious doctrines and ceremonies, as 
might be expected of a nation where everything 
is associated with them, receive a large measure 
of attention. Arts and sciences, literature and 
commerce, social and national customs, &c., are 
all passed under review ; and the author's resi- 
dence of a quarter of a century in the country 
gives us great faith in the correctness. of his 
statements. There is very much in this portion 
of the work to which we should like to make 
specific reference, and we had marked not a few 
passages for extract; but we must forbear. We 
therefore pass to the sixth and closing part of 
the volume, which is headed “Christianity in 
India,” and which must be dismissed with a very 
few words. Commencing with the ancient 
Syrian Churches of Malabar, he passes from them 
to the consideration of the Missions and Church 
of the Roman Catholics, and concludes with 4 
survey of Protestant missionary efforts, and 
questions more or less intimately connected with 
them. And here we bid farewell to our pleasant 
and instructive companion, who has told us 
strange things of that far-off country, and told 
them well, as a Christian and as a scholar. Little 
have we seen of himself; but it is plain that the 
author belongs to that class of persons who are 
rather observers than observed, and who are our 
best and surest guides in investigations such 4s 
those with which this excellent volume is occupi¢¢- 
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SCIENCE, ART, 


SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS. 


THE FORTNIGHT. 

In a lecture delivered at the Russell Institution, 
by Mr. Robert Hunt, “ On the Physics of a Sunbeam,” 
the lecturer entered on some of the points which 
have lately formed the subjects of investigation. 
According to the received opinion in the world of 
science, the solid body of the sun is the source of 
heat; it is surrounded by dense clouds, from which 
the chemical rays proceed, and by a superincumbent 
atmosphere which emits luminous rays—the spots of 


the sun being merely immense openings in the dense | 


clouds, and the luminous atmospherethrough which the 
body of the sun is seen, these, however, change accord- 
ing to a periodical cycle. . Herschel has observed a 
curious relation between the spots of the sun and the 
price of corn, this being cheap or dear as the spots 
were numerous orfew—an opinion confirmed by recent 
investigations, for the heat is greatest in those years 
when the spots are most abundant. The decompo- 
sition of a ray of white light by a prism into 
the three primary colours indicated only a portion 
of. the compound nature of a sunbeam, the 
three colours exerting very different powers. A piece 
of photographic paper placed in the yellow rays re- 
mained unchanged, but was blackened in the blue 
rays; but the heating power of the spectram is 
greatest in the red light, diminishes in the yellow, and 
is least powerful where the blue or chemical rays are 
most active. In some recent experiments by Lord 
Brougham on a sunbeam, by placing the edge of a 
sharp knife just within the limit of the light the ray 
was inflected from its previous direction and coloured 
red; but when another knife was placed on the oppo- 
site side, the ray was deflected, and the colour was 
blue. These experiments seemed to confirm Newton’s 
theory that light is a fluid emitted from the sun. 
With regard to the influence of coloured rays on life 
and vegetation, seeds will not begin to vegetate in 
light ; but, having vegetated, the plant will not grow 
without yellow light, and will not bear fruit. without 
an, abundance of blue rays. And it has been ascer- 
tained that the different properties of light are diffused 
in spring, summer, and autumn in the proportions 
best calculated to produce those different effects. 

In a communication to the Geological Society, by 
Dr. R. N. Rubidge, ‘‘ On the Copper Mines of Nama- 
qualand,” it is stated that he had found, on exami- 
nation, that the conditions under which the 
metalliferous rocks occur there differed from any he 
had previously known, for they did not. take the 
character of lodes, as usually understood. On the 
contrary, all the runs of ore, at least in the more 
southern part of this mining district, present exter- 
nally an iron-stained surface, the rock being different 
from the gneiss on either side. The general south 
dip of the rocks also changes in the centre of the run 
to the opposite direction, and then recovers the former 
direction for a variable distance, from half a mile to 
twelve miles, when similar changes of dip occur, with 
or without metalliferous indications. These linear 
alterations of dip or axes present two chief varieties, 
termed respectively by the author “ axes of change ” 
and “ axes of disturbance.” Some of the axes appear 
to be branched. ‘The surface of the metalifferous 
runs is much  cross-fissured and decomposed. 
The rocks are stained of a bright green colour by 
silicate of copper, and lumps of oxide of copper’are 
scattered on the surface or in the fissures. When 
these are followed downwards, they often widen at 
first into largish veins, which at depths varying from 
four to twenty-five feet generally contract, sometimes 
terminating abruptly. At a greater depth, purple 
sulphuret of copper occurs, and still lower copper 
pyrites, either in fissures between masses of slightly 
decomposed granite, or diffused in grains throughout 
the granite. In describing the relations of the Spring- 
bok, Koperburg, Concordia, Hoeklip, Rietburgh, and 
other mines, to the several metalliferous axes. Dr. 
Rubidge remarked on the probable origin of the succes- 


sion of the ores observed on the axes mines, many of the | 


facts connected with them pointing, in his opinion, to 
the agency of water, and perhaps of magneto-elec- 
trical force, as having produced many of the pheno- 
Mena. The mines to the northward, near Henkries 
and Pella, present different conditions of the metal- 
liferous rocks to those of Springbok and the southern 
mines. In the Orange River country hornblendic, 
Micaceous, and and other schistose rocks are pene- 
trated by granitic dykes and masses. And the cop- 
per ores occur in small masses disseminated through 
the crystalline veins, and sometimes on the rocks 
themselves. 


Dr. Mantell, in a lecture at the Brighton Mechanics’ | 
The | 
three islands contained a population of 41,000 natives | 
and 64,000 Europeans. There seemed to be no doubt | 
that the natives were originally cannibals—that is, 


Institute, gave some account of New Zealand. 


having eaten all the gigantic birds with which the 
island at one time abounded, and thus acquired a 
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assimilated themselves to the English, in dress and | 
| manners, and even adopted some English words into 

| their language. Dr. Mantell was the discoverer of | 
| the large collections of bones of birds of various spe- 

| cies and genera sent to this country from New | 
Zealand, and from which Professor Owen had con- 
structed that gigantic form of bird now known as 
the Dinornis. These bones were found with diffi- 
culty; it was only at the ebb of the spring tide and 
with a north-east wind blowing that they could be ob- 
tained ; some specimens produced evidently belonging 
to a bird at least nine feet high ; he was also the dis- 
coverer of the only living specimen known of a new 
genus of bird, the Notornis. The islands were sub- 
ject to earthquakes, a very severe one having been 
felt in 1853. Slight shocks were of frequent occur- 
rence. The only animals in the country were a kind 
of rat, but birds were in great plenty. 

In a paper communicated by Mr. H. Poole to the 
Royal Geographical Society some interesting infor- | 
mation is given with reference to the Dead Sea. The 
temperature of the sea in the month of October | 
was 82° Fahrenheit, near the surface., and the specific | 
gravity of the water had been determined as 1-227 to 
distilled water at 1000. The temperature of the 
air during the day ranged between 90° and 
100°, and being at night about 80°; on wetting 
the bulb of the thermometer, imperfectly however, 
the dew point was far below the extreme cases 
calculated in psychometrical tables. The evaporation 
was rapid and the dryness very great on the shores 
of the Dead Sea. The aneroid showed a pressure of 
31°50 inches and upwards. Some small fish caught 
in a brine spring flowing into that sea, of which the 
temperature was 90°, have been named by Sir J. 
Richardson as ‘ Lebias,” or Cyprinodon Hammonis 
of Cuvier; these had been previous!y found in the 
Red Sea, and existed also in all the fresh waters of 
Syria. It would be interesting to ascertain whether 
these would live in the Dead Sea or not. Three dif- 
ferent kinds of wild fowl were observed swimming 
and diving in the Dead Sea, evidently feeding ;—the 
theory, therefore, hitherto prevalent, that birds could 
not even fly across the inhospitable waters, now falls 
to the ground; and Mr. Poole suggests that if obser- 
vations could be made on the shores, which are up- 
wards of 1300 feet below the level of the Mediter- 
ranean, some data could be obtained to that depth for 
proving or correcting, on a descending scale, the for- 
mula respecting radiation, specific gravity, and other 
subjects of observation. 

At a meeting of the Royal Geographical Society, 
on Monday last, a paper was read giving some 
account of the progress of the Egyptian expedition 
up the Nile, under the command of Comte d’Escayrac 
de Lauture. The naval portion of the expedition, 
under the command of our countryman Mr, Twyford, 
although with great difficulty, had ascended for the 
first time with steamers the celebrated cataracts of the 
Nile, and early in January had arrived in the town of 
New Dongela. The Count himself, owing in part to 
the difficulties created by the German savans employed 
in the expedition, had been obliged to suspend opera- 
tions until the next season. 

Dr. Guy read a paper at the Statistical Society 
“On the Duration of Life among Lawyers.” The 
facts were derived from the ‘‘ Annual Register,” and 
Chalmers’s ‘ Biographical Dictionary.” The deaths 
recorded in these publications, it must be observed, 
are of those who have reached some eminence in their | 





profession. 139 cases have been taken from the | 
‘Biographical Dictionary,” and 309 from the | 
“Annual Register.” Of those members of the | 
} 
| 


clerical, legal, and medical professions, who have 
attained the age of 51 or more, the average ages are 
as follows:—From the “ Biographical Dictionary,” 
medical men, 70°94; clergy, 69°48; lawyers, 68°50. 
From the * Annual Register,” clergy, 74:04; medical 
men, 72°95; lawyers, 72°77. And this proportion, so | 
far as can be ascertained from the present means of | 
calculating, is also maintained at ages below 51 as well 
as above. The following propositions respecting the | 
duration of life among lawyers seem to follow | 
from. these tabulated facts:—I1st. That the duration 
of life among lawyers is somewhat shorter than 
among members of the clerical and medical profes- 
sions. 2nd. That it has suffered a slight progressive 
decrease during the last three centuries. With re- 
gard to the members of the three professions, taken 
collectively, it would seem—lIst, that the members of 
these professions occupy a favourable position in 
respect of the duration of their lives among the edu- 
cated classes ; 2nd, that the difference in duration of life 





among these three professions is not considerable, as 
it amounts to 1} to 44 years, according to the class of | 
facts selected for comparison; 3rd, that the mem- | 
bers of the medical profession appear to be longer | 
lived than those of the clerical and legal professions. 
In the department of mechanics, Mr. T. Dunn 
brought forward the subject of “Chain Cable and 
Timber-testing Machines ” at the Institution of Civil 





taste for flesh, they fell to eating men; but now they | Engineers.; The hydraulic press machines for testing 
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chain cables have been so costly in construction, and 
required such expensive foundations, that few manu- 
facturers possessed them as a means of testing their 
chains; but a new testing machine, designed by 
Messrs. Dunn, of Manchester, could be produced for 
2002. to 3002, instead of 11002 to 16001, the cost of 
the government and corporation testing machines. 
The bed of the new machine consisted of a trough of 
cast-iron, with a slot-trough the length of 30 yards, 
to contain the portion of cable under proof. This 
trough was laid upon gun-trees of wood as a founda- 
tion, and a few cross-bars placed over the slot, to pre- 
vent the end of the chain from rising in case of frac- 
ture, thus preventing the possibility of accident. The 
arrangements for the main hydraulic cylinder, the 
valves, and the levers, are very simple and effective; 
and the results of numerous experiments demon- 
strated the power and uniform action of these ma- 
chines. Some calculations which had been made to 
discover the law which regulated the size of the chain 


| cable and weight of the anchor for a given ship, 
| showed that one-eighth of the cube root of the load- 


displacement gave the diameter of the chain cable 
usually employed by screw steamers of the present 
form. 





QUERIES AND NOTES. 


Mitron.—What an age of scepticism is this! 
Pyrrhonism is the order of the day. Everything 
which the course of ages has confirmed, over which 
centuries have cast a charm, this incredulous spirit of 
the nineteenth century seeks to destroy. First we are 
told that Shakspere did not write his plays, that 
Scott did not write the Waverley Novels; and now 
we are told that Milton did not write “ Paradise 
Lost ! ™ 

Risum teneatis, amici ? 

Have we not often pictured to ourselves that man 

whose eyes were 

Dark amid the blaze of noon, 
Irrecoverably dark ! 

whose vigorous intellect gleamed like a meteor 
through the troubled air of the licentious times, in 
which he wrote, incontestibly proving that “‘ light is 
in the soul”? Can we not see him wandering where 
the Muses haunt, by the clear spring or shady grove, 
smit with the love of sacred song? And are all these 
seraphic thoughts to be at once dispelled by a breath? 
Can we for a moment substitute for the fine, intellec- 
tual form of Milton, every line of whose face bore 
the stamp of genius—nature's nobility—can we substi- 
tute for him the vulgar, bloated, canting, unpoetical, 
red-nosed Cromwell, brewer of Huntingdon, and 
Protector of the Commonwealth of England?) I 
say, No. 

It is almost ludicrous to adduce any arguments 
against the absurd hypothesis advanced by Fitz- 
hardouin ; but it shall never be said that the mere tpse 
dixit of an anonymous writer had a moment’s weight 
in stirring the well-earned fame of one of our greatest 
poets. 1 looked somewhat impatiently for your next 
issue, to read a justification of the poet and a refu- 
tation of the Cromwellian theory. But I looked in 
vain. Under these circumstances, therefore, I have 
troubled you with my ideas on the subject. c 

The only argument Fitzhardouin advances is possi- 
bility—that Cromwell might have written the poem; 
he then, taking his assertion as an axiom, gives us 
Cromwell's reasons for concealing it and Milton's 
reasons for publishing it. oe 

That Cromwell could not have written it, is clear, 
from the following circumstances :—Paradise Lost 
is a poem characterised by immense learning ; every 
book, every page, nay, almost every line, abounds 
with classical allusions, and the whole poem proves 
that every science, every means of knowledge, were 
grasped by the master mind of its author; in short, 
I believe no work in any language shows such untver- 
sal culture of intellect as this does. Again, it is a well- 
known fact that Milton travelled for some time upon 
the Continent, and visited the classic haunts of the 
Romans ; that his mind was deeply imbued with the 
literature of Italy. Now, ‘ Paradise Lost” is one 
mass of Italicisms, and not only Italian idioms 
occur, but even Italian words and Italian orthography, 
and in many passages the author is indebted to the 
divine verses of Dante, whose “ Inferno” has been 
evidently imitated more than ence; and Tasso has 
also supplied him with many hints. _ : 

Cromwell, undoubtedly, had a classical education, 
part of which he received at Sidney Sussex College, 
Cambridge, where he entered on the 23rd of April 
1616, and while there grossly neglected his studies— 
excelling more (says a cotemporary writer™) in foot- 
ball, cricket, cudgelling, &c., than in classical learn- 
ing. His father died in June 1617, upon which we 
are told “he returned no more to Cambridge.” Thus 





* Sir William Dugdale: ‘ Short view of the late troubles in 
England.” 
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we see that he was only at Cambridge for the short 
space of one year and two months. 

James Heath, in his pamphlet entitled “‘ Flagellum; 
or the Life and Death of OU. Cromwell, the late usur- 
per,” states that he passed his youth in drunkenness 
and debauchery. We are also told by M. Guizot that 
he was “an entire stranger to harmony of composition, 
and to elegance of language; he jumbled together, in 
chaotic confusion, narrative, reflection, and argument,” 
&c., &e. 

I now come to my second point, viz., that by inter- 
nal evidence, and by comparison of this with the 
other poems of Milton, it is clear that his was the 
production of the same author. 

I presume Fitzhardouin does not deny Milton the 
authorship of “Comus,” ‘* Samson Agonistes,” “Ar- 
cades” and ‘‘ Lycidas”—I believe he also allows him 
“ Paradise Regained.” 

Now I shall here bring fori 
from the “ Paradise Lost,’’ and parallel them from the 
other poems of Milton. They are taken promiscu- 
ously. In “ Paradise Lost,” book xii. pp. 588-9, is 
the following : 


rard several passages 


eo & 






Let us descend 
From this top of speculation: 
which same idea occurs in “ Paradise R 
236 : 


«V0 


gained,” iv. 
This speculative mount. 

In P. L. xii. 210, a remarkable expression occurs: 

Craze these chariot wheels, 
“* Samson Agonistes,” line 371: 

Craze my limbs. 
In P. L. ii. 620, the word Alp occurs as a general 
name for mountain ; 
Many a fiery Alp: 

and the same expression occurs in “Samson Ago- 
nistes,” 628: 





Air from snowy Alp. 

The use of the word Alp in the sense it evidently 
bears in these two passages is cnly another proof of 
the vast learning of Milton. It is of Teutonic origin, 
and signifies high, lofty; hence its application to the 
well-known chain of mountains. That Milton could 
not have actually meant the chain itself is evident 
from the contrasting epithets he applies to it, viz., 
* fiery” and “ snowy,” and from other evident reasons. 
Now we cannot well understand the epithet fiery as 
applied to the Alps, though we may snowy: and it 
may be perhaps objected that the latter had reference 
to the de facto Alps. Even allowing this to be a fact, 
though it weakens my parallel, yet it strengthens 
Milton’s authorship, since the fiery Alp occurs in the 
disputed poem. 

“*Comus,” and the two poems “Il Penseroso” and 


| 
| 


to weary our readers with dry details, drawn from the 


specifications attached to Mr. Mavyall’s patents, we 
will briefly state that, by a union of albumen with a 
salt of barytes, he produces a substance having much 
of the appearance, and all the valuable qualities, of 
ivory—hardness, surface, and texture. Plates of this 
substance being rendered sensitive to the actinism of 


light in the usual manner, a portrait is taken, which | 


| forms a groundwork for the miniature painter to pro- 


| ceed upon. 


a ’ J b) . . 
L’Allegro,” have the same allusions to the classics | 


as ‘Paradise Lost;” and in ‘“ Comus” may be ob- 
served “the same strong appearance of complete ma- 
terialism in sentiment as in several parts of * Para- 
dise Lost.” 

The following are a few Italicisms. 

The idea of writing the poem itself is said to have 
been taken from an Italian tragedy entitled “ Il 
Paradiso perdo.” 

In P. L. i. 246, “ sovereign ” is spelled ‘ sovran,” 
from the Ital. “‘ sovrano.” 

P. L. i. 294, “ammirai” from Ital. “ammiragiio. 
. L. ii. 124, “ He whoexcels in fucts of arms 
Ital. “ fatto d’arme ”—a battle. 

P. L. iii. 56 and 62, and 
Tasso is here imitated. 

In P. L, i. 287, is the following simile— 

Like the sun, whose orb 
Through optic the Tuscan artist views 
At evening fro 1¢ top of Fesolé 
Orin Valdarno... 


” 





_ 






Fesolé and Valdarno are the one a city and the other | 


a valley in Tuscany. 

In “Samson Agonistes” the word “imbost” 
occurs, from Ital. “ imboscare,” I conjecture; and the 
P. L. is, as I have shown, full of Italicisms. 

_ But it is needless to multiply instances. Enthu- 
siasm for the cause of truth, and indignation at the 
slur cast upon Milton's character, has, perhaps, car- 
ried me too far, and made my communications, I 
fear, too long for your columns; but what will 
foreigners, nay, what will our our own countrymen 
not affected with the cacoethes scrihendi think, if we 
tacitly confess that the most sublime poem in any 
language was the work of one whose memory ail 
loyal and true-hearted men have too just a cause to 
execrate? Sypney Firzcrorce. 

[We cannot partake our correspondent’s surprise 


Fitzhardouin’s untenable hypothesis. The world is 
too busy to tilt at such windmills. We have much 
pleasure, however, in giving insertion to our corres- 
pondent'’s interesting communication.—Ep. Critic}. 





ART AND ARTISTS. 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 
WE have lately had the pleasure of inspecting 
specimens of Mr Mayall’s new process for adapting 
photography to the art of miniature painting. Not 


from } 


; 


P. L. v. 224 and 245: | 


It seems almost unnecessary to dwell 
upon the advantages of this process, for they must at 
once become obvious to the most inexperienced appre- 
hension. Whilst the painter has the advantage of 


being supplied with a perfect resemblance—a sketch | 


from the unerring fingers of Nature herself—the sitter 
is relieved from all the inconveniences of long and 
frequent sitting, these burdensome taxes upon the 
time and patience of both artist and subject. 


The effect of this will be twofold; the portrait will | 


not only be better, but it will be much cheaper. 
Miniatures that previously cost forty or fifty guineas 


can now be executed equally well for ten or fifteen, | 


and a better result is obtained. 
Those persons, therefore, who are afraid to trust 
their complexions to the unflattering bluntness of the 


sun, and who prefer the courtly pencil of the minia- | 


ture painter, will thus receive assistance where they 
least expected it—from the camera. 
resemblance of the photograph can always be pre- 
served, whilst the strong contrasts aad exaggerated 
tones can be softened, or at least tamed, at the will of 
the artist. For these reasons Mr. Mayall deserves 
great credit for his useful invention. 


TALK OF THE STUDIOS. 

Prince Albert has appointed the 5th of May for his 
state visit to Manchester to open the Exhibition.—— 
Mr. Foley has finished the model he was commis- 
sioned to make for the statue of the late Lord Har- 
dinge, and the castings from it have been com- 
pleted at Birmingham by Messrs. Elkington. Judg- 
ing from the model, as a whole, it is most successful 





and artistic.-—The Gobelins mauufugtory is at present | 


executing in tapestry portraits of the following archi- 
tects and sculptors for the Galerie d’Apollon in the 
Louvre.:—Jean Goujon, who restored the art of sculp- 
ture in France, and executed the Fontaine des Inno- 
eens; Etier 


the bas- reliefs of the tomb of Henry IL.; Pierre Les- 


cott, who executed the facade de l’Horloge in the | 


court of the Louvre; J. Bullaut, sculptor and archi- 
tect, who designed the peristyle of the Palace of 
Fontainebleau, and was charged, in conjunction with 
M. Delorme, to build the Palace of the Tuileries; 
Anguier, sculptor, who decorated the Porte St. Denis; 
Romanelli, 
and Coysevox, statuaries ; 
Notre, architects. 





AND MUSICIANS. 
NEW MUSIC. 

Ia Vendemia. Parole di Casanova; Musica del 
Signor P. Re. London: Mills, New Bond-street. 
Or che lieve Vaura spira: canzonetta. Parole di Casa- 
NoVA; Musica del Signor P. Re. London: Mills, 

New Bond-street. 


1” 7 


} In the first air we find a pleasing and flowing 


| and brilliant air 
| of the words, 








melody prevailing. 
is 


As may be supposed, a lively 
best suited to the character 
the vintage 
gestive of jollity and good humour; and thus the 
burden of the air runs upon something like Bacchus 
living for ever. With much tact, Signor P. Re 
renders the accompaniment essentially an assistant to 
the air, for the benefit of all jovial singers, who are 
not often deeply versed in the science of music. 

The second air is of a more plaintive character, 
adapted for the * gentle gales and tranquil sea” of the 
words. This will be the favourite for the drawing- 


room, and will, no doubt, prove especially acceptable | 


to all young ladies aspiring to be vocalists. 





Romance for Pianoforte. 
Miss Georgiana S. Hoare by Atrrep B. Bur- 
RiNGTON. London: Cramer, Beale, 
Regent-street. 


WE have here a charming production from a talented | 


that no one but himself has undertaken to upset | and promising young artist. 


This little Romance 
will be for the pianoforte what the simple ballad 


always is for the voice—the most attractive feature | 


of an evening party. An original and pleasing air 
like this, with just suflicient difficulty as to display 
any executive powers, is really a want in music, there 


| are so few of them; and thus it is that the pianoforte 


is always looked upon with something like dread for 
a solo performance. For one who can write like this, 
there is evidently a future of excellence. 


MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC CHIT CHAT. 
The “Ascent of Mont Blanc” was resumed on 
Thursday with all the éclat that usually belongs to 


The striking | 


ne Duperac, painter and architect of | 
Henri [V.; Germain Pillon, sculptor, who executed | 


Mignard, and Lebrun, painters; Giraud | 
and Du Cerceau and Le | 


being necessarily sug- | 


Composed and dedicated to | 


and Co., | 


| it. Mr. Robson reappeared at the Olympic on 
Thursday, after an absence of two or three weeks, 
caused by a severe accident. The eager greeting 
| which he received from a crowded audience showed 
| how much he had been missed.——The celebrated 
collection of musical instruments formed by the late 
Mr. James Goding, of Belgrave-square, has been 
disposed of by order of the executors, by Messrs. 
| Christy and Manson, at their great room in King- 
street, St. James’s-square. The attendance of musi- 
cal amateurs was very large. The most remarkable 
| lots were the following:—3871. A very fine violin, 
| by Stradiuarius ; this instrument is considered match- 
less, being made in his best epoch, 1722—2000. 
(Vuillaume). 874. Another very fine violin, by Stra- 
diuarius; a beautiful specimen of that great maker, 
date 1700—125/. 275. Another, by Stradiuarius, 
date 1710—70. 376. Another, by Joseph Guar- 
nerius; this instrament is celebrated for its extra- 
ordinary tone; it was formerly the property of Ole 
Bull—105/. (Hart). 








Messrs. WASHBOURNE and company are preparing a 
| new edition of Percy’s Reliques of Ancient English 
Poetry ; a popular old ballad, which appeared in all 
editions by the Bishop, but was omitted in the later 
edition by his son, will be re-introduced. The 
| Imperial Geographical Society at St. Petersburgh is 
preparing the publication of a geographical dictionary 
of the dominions of the Czar. On Tuesday Messrs. 
Southgate and Barrett, at their rooms, Fleet-street, 
offered for public auction an extensive collection of 
| literary property, among which the undermentioned 
| sold at the price affixed to each:— The Penny 
| Cyclopedia,” 29 vols., the stereotype plates, with the 
right of publishing, sold to Mr. Charles Knight, the 
original publisher, at 27001. ; the “ Cyclopedia 
Metropolitana,” 4to.; the copyright, stereotype, 
steel and copper plates, the copywrights of 
| which alone cost 26,0002, bought in at 1000/.—— 
| A gentleman, lately in the Indian service, has 


| 

| : 

| LITERARY NEWS. 
| 

| 








lodged with the Royal Asiatic Society a sum of 
| 300/. as a prize for the best essay on the Vedanta 
| system, as a philosophy and a religion. The essay is 
| to be in French or German, and the competition is 
| open to all the world.——Of Barnum’s Life, the en- 
| tire sale in America was less than 45,000. Consider- 
|ing the means taken to advertise the book, and the 
| notoriety of the author, the number is very small, 
| and will surprise many who entertained the idea that 
| Barnum was so clear a type ef the American, and so 
| popular a character with Yankees generally. 30,000 
copies of ‘*The Life of Horace Greely” have been 
sold; ‘“ Bennett's Life” was an absolute failure.—— 
It has been stated that the Princess Lieven bequeathed 
8000f. a year to M. Guizot, expressly to pay for the 
expense of a carriage. “ Fearing,” says the Nord, 
“that M. Guizot would scruple to accept the legacy, 
the Princess resolved so to make it as to render a 
refusal impossible. Accordingly, about an hour before 
her death, she wrote on a piece of paper with a pencil, 
‘Thanks for twenty years’ friendship. I hope you 
will accept the carriage for the evenings.’ She handed 
this note to her son, and told him to give it himself 
to M. Guizot when she should be dead. M. Guizot 
has accepted the souvenir, so honourable and so 
| affectionately offered.——The Courrier Franco-Ha- 
lian says:—‘ Shaksperian discoveries, it appears, are 
not confined to England, as some important ones 
have just been made in Switzerland. It seems 
that an inhabitant of that country, who long re- 
| sided in England under the reicns of Elizabeth and 
| James L., and who afterwards returned to Switzerland, 
| and died either at Bale or Zurich, left behind him 
a library of English books, among which are ‘ Romeo 
land Juliet,’ in 4to., 1609; ‘Hamlet,’ 4to., 1611; 
| * King John,’ extremely valuable, 4to. 1591; os ol- 
| pone,’ by Ben Jonson, 4to. 1607, and many other pieces, 
|} among which is the now very scarce anonymous 
| comedy of ‘ How is a good wife to be distinguished 
from a bad one?’ We have as yet received but very 
| brief information of these discoveries, and we wait 
with great anxiety for further particulars; but we 
can, at the present time, mention the existence in this 
library of a volume which is scarcely to be found 
| elsewhere. It is well known that the ‘ Pericles’ of 
Shakspere was only printed for the first time in 1609; 
| the volume to which we allude was published one 
| year sooner, in 1608, and is nothing less than a recital 
| composed of the very incidents of the drama of 
| ‘Pericles.’ Only one copy of this work is known in 
England, under the title of ‘ The Sad Adventures of 
Pericles, Prince of Tyre.’ Mr. Payne Collier printed, a 
| few years ago, about 50 copies of a short analysis of it, 
and the extracts which he quotes show their very 
| close afiiinity with Shakspere’s drama.” Before 
Mr. Commissioner Phillips, Mr. Alaric Alexander 
Watts, a well-known author, petitioned under the 
Protection Act. Two creditors opposed in person, 
and Mr. Sargood supported. It appeared that the 
insolvent’s debts are about 600/., and the imsolvency 
is attributed to the payment of former debts. He is 
in receipt of a pension of 100/. a year from the crown 
for services rendered to literature, and he had alse a 
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salary of 752. per annum as clerk to the special com- | 
missioners of income-tax, but by his insolvency he | 
had forfeited that appointment. The creditors asked | 
that some portion of the insolvents income might be | 
set aside for the gradual liquidation of the debts ; but 
Mr. Commissioner Phillips declined to make any | 
order, as the pension of 100/. formed the only source | 
of income to the insolvent, who had therewith to | 
maintain a wife and daughter. March 16 was | 
appointed for granting the final order.—— The 
Gazette of Friday week announced the bankruptcy of | 
Mr. E. Baldwin, the proprietor of the Morning | 
Herald. 
Lichfield and Leamington have adopted the Free 
Libraries Act. The experiment is also to be intro- | 
duced at Wrexham, in Flintshire. The fund sub- | 
scribed by the Linnean Society for defraying the | 
expenses attendant on the Society’s removal to Bur- | 
lington House amounts to 1006/. 6s., contributed by 
106 members. The subscription list includes twenty- | 
four donations of 20/7. each, and one of 50. In con- | 
sequence of the adverse decision of the Admiralty in | 
the House of Commons on Tuesday—a decision so | 
little anticipated after a suspense of many months, | 
during which the subject was under consideration— 
Lady Franklin is under the necessity of undertaking, | 
on her own resources, the completion of the search for | 
her husband’s expedition. The late period at which 
| 
| 








this decision is made known renders it impossible to 
make the requisite preparations for proceeding by the 
east. The western route by Behring’s Straits will, 
therefore, be adopted.——The Messrs. Crossley, thecar- | 
pet-weavers at Halifax, have undertaken the erection 
of a new college for their town, at the cost of 20,0004. | 
—-~There has lately been discovered in the blue lias 
quarries belonging to Mr. John Crees, of Street, 
Somerset, a very perfect specimen of the plesiosaurus. 
{t measures 7 feet 9 inches in length from the tip of | 
the snout to the end of the tail. It was lying on its | 
right side at about 18 feet below the surface, deeply | 
imbedded in one of the lowest of the blue lias rocks, 
with its beautiful swan-like neck turned very grace- | 
fully backwards, and its long tail bent upwards in a 
curve. Mr. J. E. Crees has spent a great deal of 
time and labour in cleaning it, and it is how exposed | 
to public view. It is considered by some connoisseurs | 
who have seen it to be the most perfect specimen | 
that has yet been discovered, there being not the | 
smallest part missing. There was discovered in the | 
same quarry, at about 15 feet nearer the surface, and | 
as near as can be ascertained in a direct line above, a | 
very perfect specimen of the ichthyosaurus, in a bed 
of marl. The specimen was purchased for his Grace 
the Duke of Marlborough for nearly 100/., and is now | 
included in the collection vf the noble Duke at Blen- | 
heim, Oxfordshire. 


{ 





DRAMA, PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS, &e. | 


Lyceum.—A Life's Ransom: a piece in five acts, by 
Westland Marston, Esq. 
HayMARKET.—The Wicked Wife: an adaptation of 
Une femme qui déteste son mari, by Mme. Girardin. 
Ape.Leui.—Barney the Baron: a farce—In and Out 
of Place: a farce—both for Mr. Barney Williams. 
Mr. WestLanp Marston is the half of a good 
dramatic poet; he has a facility for the composition 
of an elegant poem ; his language is pure, its rhythm 
irreproachable; but when you attempt to seize the 
plot, to understand its developments, and to feel inte- 
rested in the unwinding of the story, your disap- | 
pointment is extreme: the whole of the fine super- | 
structure is based upon nothing; in spite of all its | 
fair seeming, it is a mockery and a sham; you grasp | 
it, and—it is gone. 
The plot of A Life’s Ransom turns upon the diffi- | 
culties of a certain Lord Rivesdale, whose family had | 
supported the Stuarts, but who joins the party which 
invited the Prince of Orange to these shores. The | 
peril of this hero and of his sister Felicia, and of his 
sister's suitor, Arthur Ringwood, on the one side, and | 
the enmity of the arch-foe of their family, one Ban- | 
croft, on the other, are all that the piece has to sustain | 
itthrough five acts. Ultimately the arrival of King 
William cuts the Gordian knot of the difficulty, and | 
virtue is triumphant and vice punished—as usual. In | 
spite of the great want of dramatic interest in the 
Piece, the elegance and force of the language carry it | 





| Gower’s Confessio Amantis, Edited by Pauli, 3 vols. royal 8vo. 42s, cl. 


| 
| 

| 

| 

| Spiritualist (The), by D. F. G., royal l6mo., 6s. cl. | 
| Taylor’s Rule and Exercise of Holy Living, fep. 8vo. 4s. 6d. cl. | 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


| Toynbee's Catalogue of Preparations illust. of Diseases of Far, 5s. 


| * cavaliers,” * caveleirs ;” 


gyrics, 
cesses,” “ resess;” “review,” ‘“rieveu;” ‘ without,” correct performances of the same. 
“whiout ;” “ warmth,” ‘ walmth ;’ 


OBITUARY. 
ELLESMERE (The Earl of), last week. He was born on Jan. 1, 
1800; and before he was twenty, had published a volume 
of poems. He went from Eton to Christ Church, Oxford, 
where he took Bachelor’s honours, and entered Parlia- 


ment for the family borough of Bletchingly, at twenty- 
two. } 





BOOKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


Bell's Constitution of Women, 8vo. 1s. swd. 
Serkeley’s Introduction to Cryptogamic Botany, 8vo. 20s. cl. 


sradshaw’'s Shareholder’s Guide for 18457, 12mo. 7s. 6d. cl. 


| 
| Brief Analysis of Sects, &c. of first Three Centuries, cr. Svo. 3s. cl. | 


Cook's Report on Treatment of Syphilis, 8vo. 5s. cl. 

Curate of Holycross, a Tale, fep. 8vo. 5s. cl. 

Geldart’s Glimpses of our Island Home, fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. cl. 

Going Abroad, Glimpses of Art, &c. in France and Italy, 10s. 6d. cl. 


Hall's Iron Question Considered, Svo, 2s. 6d. cl. 

Holland's Constitution of the Animal Creation, 8vo. 10s. 6d. cl. 
Hoseason's Remarks on the late War with Russia, 8vo. 12s. cl. 
Louis Napoleon, Emperor of the French, by J. A. St. John, 10s. 6d, } 
Musgrave's Pilgrimage into Dauphiné, 2 vola. post Svo. 21s. cl. 

Oxford University Calendar, 1857, 12mo. 6s, bds. 
Palgrave's History of Normandy and England, Vol. II. 8vo. 21s. cl. 
Perry's Contributions to an Amateur Magazine, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. cl. | 
Przviemski's Sketches of the Polish Mind, fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. bds. 
tecollections of a Detective Police Officer, fine edit. fep. Svo. 2s. 6d. 
thymes and Roundelayes in Praise of a Country Life, illust. 21s. 
Shakespeare not an Impostor, by an English Critic, fep. 8vo. 1s. bds. 
Sonnenschein's and Stallybrass's First German Reading Book, 4s. 6d. 








Taylor’s Rule and Exercise of Holy Dying, fep. 8vo. 4s. 6d. el. 


« 





Waverlvy Novels: Bride of Lammermoor, fep. 8vo. Is. 6d. bes. 
2, Fe 


s. 
Wright's Vocab. and Exercises on “ Seven Kings of Rome.” 2 i 








Tue Civiz Service.—The second report otf her | 
Majesty's Civil Service Commissioners came out yes- | 
terday in the form of a large blue-book. The report | 
is partly the continuation of a narrative of proceed- | 
ings since May 1855. The object of the examination 
is—1. To test the candidate's actual fitness for bis | 
duties ; and, 2, to test his education and intelligence | 
generally. The number of candidates upon whose | 
cases the commissioners adjudicated from the 21st of 
May 1855 to the 31st of December 1856, was 3004. 
Of these 60 were extra etatem, 12 physically incom- 
petent, 10 devoid of satisfactory evidence as to cha- 
racter, 99 admitted without examination (on reports 
from heads of departments), and 137 either declined to 
undergo the examination or withdrew without com- 
pleting it. Of the remaining 2686 actually examined, 
1587 passed, and obtained certficates of qualifica- 
tion, 880 were rejected, and 219 were unsuccessful 
upon competition. Thus, the rejections were in the 
ratio of 35°7 per cent. on those actually examined 
(not counting the unsuccessful competitors). In the 
seven months ended December 1855 the ratio was 
29°5 per cent. Out of the 880 candidates thus dis- 
missed it is reported that no less than 425 were | 
turned back for bad spelling alone, or with | 
other subjects, except arithmetic; 147 for arith- 
metic alone, or with other subjects, except | 
orthography; and 243 for spelling and arithmetic, | 
with or without other subjects; so that only | 
65 have been rejected since the commissioners | 
commenced their duties for deficiencies not involving 

| 


spelling or arithmetic, or both. For four situations 
(three of them junior clerkships and one a senior 
clerkship of 2002. to 3007 a year) there were | 
46 competitors, including 28 sons of professional | 
men and independent gentlemen; 26 of the} 
candidates had already been engaged in some definite | 
occupatton; 25 out of the 46 had finished their | 
education at one or other of the Universities or | 
colleges of London, and 16 of the remaining 21 | 
were educated at public or grammar schools. A large | 
proportion of the candidates gave evidence of con- | 
siderable information and ability, and the four suc- 
cessfnl ones have been tried and not found wanting. | 
Precious specimens are given in the appendix of the | 
orthography, or rather the cagography, of rejected | 
candidates :—** Beauty” is spelt “* beaughty ;” “ Blen- | 


heim,” “Blennemm ;” “bowels,” “bowls;” ‘ con- | 
federacies,” ‘‘ confedrises ;” ‘‘character,” “chariktar;” | 


“elements,” | 

* monks,” 
* pane- 

“re. | 


“injure,” “ingare;” “into,” ‘ intoe;” 

“elliments;” “neighbour,” “ nabour ;” 
“munks;” “philosopher,” ‘ pholisper;” 
” «© nanasreracs :” ‘* patriots,” ‘ patrotes ;” 
’ and the like. \ 








In all insurance transactions the first consideration to an 


through. The acting of both Mr. and Mrs. Dillon is | insurer should be to satisfy himself that the office in which he 
justly applauded throughout, and altogether Mr. | effects his insurance possesses unquestionable means for ful- 


Marston’s piece may be regarded as a moderate suc- 
cess, 

The adaptation of Madame Girardin’s comedy at 
the Haymarket is successful—why. I know not. Ihave 





done? The public seems to like her, and the press | 
‘ays it does—so what more can be said ? 

® The two farces whose names are mentioned under : 
tie head of the Adelphi are importations from 
America, mounted for the purpose of displaying the 
(ualifications of Mr. Barney Williams. As dramatic 
Works their merit is not remaggable ; but they serve | 


their 
eur purpose. JACQUES. I 








| filling the engagement entered into by his policy. The Bank / 
of London and National Provincial Insurance Association, in 
addition toits large income, affords the protection and secu- | high standir 
rity of a capital of one million sterling, and a proprietary | 
bet J body of upwards of one thousand responsible and influential 
ny own opinions about Miss Talbot’s qualifications | persons, thereby offering ample security to all having trans- 
‘obe considered an actress; but, as the majority of the | actions with it. 
Press seem determined to cry her up, what can be | = : 


Mall, London.—Beware of counterfeits. 
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ding Orders punctually executed in the first style of fashion. 
1 Copper. 
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VERS—weight 2ib. 80z. rifle-bored. Also, three sizes 
-OCKET REVOLVERS, for travellers and house protection. 
description and price lists furnished. Samvue. Cott, 14, Pall 


IMBIRD, Card-plate, Engraver and 


Printer, 344, Strand, opposite Waterloo-bride. 
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| the Globe, Nov. 3. 
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OLT’S PATENT SIX-SHOT REVOL- | Movements. 
&c., exact time-keeper 
Silver Lever Watches, 
_ | 32. 10s., 42. 10s., Sl. 108., 7 
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CATALOGUE contains Designs and Prices of 150 dif- 
ferent articles of BEDROOM FURNITURE, as well as of 
100 Bedsteads, and prices of every description of Bedding. 
Sent free by Post.—HEAL and SON, Bedstead, Bedding, 
and Bedroom Furniture Manufacturers, 196, Tottenham- 


court-road. (W.) 
100 O00 CUSTOMERS 
* j Messrs. UNDERS, Brothers, are 

nvinced the articles they sell are so good, {that after one trial 

will ever afterwards be ordered. Note Paper from 2s. 
] Laid Adhesive Envelopes, from 3s. per 1000 ; 
Fine Blue Commercial Note Paper, 4s. per ream; ditto Letter 
paper 8s. ; Commercial Envelopes from 5s. per 1000, No charge 
made for stamping arins, crests, initials, &c., on paper and 
Polished steel dies cut from 3s. 6d. and upwards. 
‘ re free to any part of the kingdom. 
rice lists sent free on application. A sample packet of sixty 
descriptions of papers and envelopes, from which a selection 
can with ease be made, sent post free on receipt of four stamps. 
SacypErs, Brothers, Manufacturing Stationers, 104, London 
wall, London (E. C.) 


WANTED. 
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per ream; Cream 











envelopes. 









7OUR ARMS FOUND (free of charge), 
and sketched, 3s. (send name and county) post-free for 
stamps. 

Your Crest Eneraved in the first Heraldic Style on Seal, 
Signet Ring, Pencil-case, &¢., &%.; Motto in Ribbon or 
Garter, 8s.; Initials per Letter, 1s. 6¢.; Arms, 25s. post-free. 

Henry Whiteman and Co.'s Improved Embossing Press 

vote-paper, Envelo} with Steel Die, con- 
, or Name and Address, with Copper 








be 
eS, XC., 





t, Initi 
Matrix complete, 21s 


Twenty-five per cent. deposit (in stamps) required on 


| country orders, excepting when the articlesto be engraved are 
| sent. 


and Co., Heraldic, Seal, and Die 


Henny WHiTEeMAN 
, 36, High Holborn, London. 


wgravers, 2 





| | ESSEY’s MARKING INK, the blackest 


and the best ever made, has now withstood the test of 
20 years’ experience in every quarter of the globe. 

Unlike other Marking Inks, it becomes an intensely black 
colour when washed, which endures as long as the fabric itself, 
without, in the slichtest, injuring or corroding it. This ac- 
knowledged superiority has procured for the Proprietor of it 
numerous dishonourable competitors, who have endeavoured 
to fvist their own inferior articles on the Public, even in some 
instances assuming the name and imitating the label of the 
genuine. The Public are therefore cautioned to cbserve the 
Jac-simile of the name (J. Lessey) engraved on the top of 
each box. 

Sold wholesale by J. LESSEY, 97, High-street, Marylebone, 
London, and retail by all respectable Stationers and Medicine 
Vendors in Great Britain and the Colonies. 


QOUTH AFRICAN PORT. 
WO SOUT I AFRICAN SHERRY. 

“ Having tasted these wines, we say to those who like wine 
possessing richness withcut sweetness, dryness without 
acidity, and body without brandy, by all means give them a 
trial."—Vide Lell’s Weekly Messenger, January 17, 1857. 

sottles included. Packages allowed for when returned. 
Delivered free to any of the railway termini in London. 
Terms cash. A sample bottle for twenty-four stamps.— 
Country orders must contain a remittance. Cheques to be 
crossed ‘* Bank of London.” 

J.L. DENMAN, Wine and Spirit Importer, 65, Fenchurch- 
street, London. Country house entrance first door on the 












TWENTY SHILLINGS PER DOZEN. 


| left, up Railway-place. 


QOLERA SHERRY. — Vintage 1834, 

h guaranteed, 54s. per dozen. 

QUEEN ISABELLA’S FAVOURITE WINE, as used at 
the ROYAL TABLE OF SPAIN. 

The peculiar characteristics of the Wine are full body, fine 
flavour and great richness, and is the FINEST SHERRY ever 
imported, and eminently suited to the palate of those who 
enjoy and appreciate a first-class wine. 

J. L. DENMAN, Wine and Spirit Importer, 65, Fenchurch- 
street, London. Counting-house entrance, first door on the 
left, up Railway-place. 

“ This wine possesses immense body, combined with a full 
flavour, and a dryness mellowed by its age, 
constituting at once the finest sherry we ever tasted; and we 
say to connoisseurs of really fine wine, call and judge for your- 
"_-Vide Morning Herald, Feb. 19, 1857. 






selves. 

} W. BENSON’S WATCH, CLOCK, and 
eF e CHRONOMETER MANUFACTORY, 33 and 34, Lud- 
gate-hill, London. Established 1749.—J. W. BENSON, Manu- 
facturer of GOLD and SILVER WATCHES of every descrip- 


| tion, construction, and pattern, invites attention to his magni- 


ficent and unprecedented display of watches, which is admitted 
and best selected stock in London. It con- 







sists of Chronometer, Duplex, Patent, Detached Lever, Hori- 
zontal, and Vertical Movements, Jewelled, &c., with all the 
latest improvements, mounted in superbly-finished engine- 


8. The designs 
raved upon many of the cases are by eminent artists, and 
If the important 








can only be obtained at this manufactory. 
requisites, superiority of finish, combined with accuracy of 
performance, elegance, durability, and reasonableness of price, 


wished for, the intending purchaser should visit this 
ctory, or send for the ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET, 








hes, prices, and directions as to 
Seve- 
rs have been received from persons who have 
at this manufactory, bearing testimony to the 


ition), which contains skete 





d lett 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
Morning Post, Oct. 30, 1856.—“ Exhibits exquisite 
in ornamentation, and perf m of mechanism 
From the Morning Chronicle, Oct. 30.—“ Ex- 
From the 
Morning Advertiser, Nov. 1.—*The high repute which Mr. 
ined for the qualities of his manufacture stands 
From the Morning Herald, Nov. 3.—“ The 
g of Mr. Benson as a London manufacturer must 
alarge amount of public patronage."’ From 
—aAll that can be desired, in finish, taste, and 


From the 
ic feel 
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lesign. 
GOLD WATCHES, Horizontal Movements, Jewelled, & 

time-keepers, 3/. 15s., 41 15s., 52. 158, to 15/1. 1 
ach. Gold Lever Watches, jewelled and highly-fin 
novements, 6/. 6s., Sl. 8s., 10d. 10s., 127. 12s., 147. 14s., 167. 


c., 


Way 








Movements, Jewelled, 
. 2 2s.. 2h. 15 31. 15s., to 5l. 5s. each. 
i1ighly finished, jewelled movements, 
10s., 82. 10s., 102. 10s., to 20 guineas. 
y given with every Watch, and sent, 
d, Wales, or any part of the 
> bankers’ order, made 
1, London. 


supplied. 


SILVER WATCHES 
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,YITCHEN RANG ES. oa The L BAMIN 1G. | 
TON PRIZE KITCHENPR combines a large hot- 
plate, with roasting and baking oven, and good boiler ; effects 


a great saving in fuel, and a certain cure for smoky chimnies, 
This is the most perfect and convenient Range of the day.- 
Manufactured by CHARLES S. LOWNDES, Emscote 
Foundry, Leamington, and supplied in London by RicHaRD 
and JouN Sack, Furnishing Ironmongers, 336, Strand, 
where one may be seen in operation.—Lists of Prices gratis 
or post-free. 


‘DWARDS’S SMOKE - CONSUMIN 

KITCHEN RANGES.—This Range, now ane ee to 
perfection, was the only one that received a First-class Medal 
at'the Paris Exhibition of 1855. It has large roasting ovens, 
a spacious hot plate, and insures a saving of 40 per cent. in 
fuel over ranges on the ordinary construction. To be seen in 
daily operation at F. EDWARDS, SON, and Co.'s Showrooms, 
42, .Poland-street, Oxford-street. Llustrated Prospectuses 
with testimonials sent on application. Manufacturers of Dr. 
Arnott’s Smoke-Consuming Fire Grate. . 
PATEN 


OHN GOSNELL and Co.'s 
e TRICHOSARON, the only perfect Hairbrush (Letters 
Patent granted Nov. 6, 1852), with less trouble cleanses the 
hair more thoroughly than the ordinary hairbrush, and for 
durability has no equal.—Sold by all Perfumers and Druggists, 
and Wholesale and for Exportation by the Patentees, JOHN 
GOSNELL and Co., Manufacturing Perfumers and Brush 
—— ucturers, 12, Three Kings’-court, Lombard-street, 
London. 


A! STHMA.—Another Important Testimonial 
in favour of Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS. 
From Mr. W. J. Cooper, Surgeon, Canterbury—‘“ Having 

heard the Wafers very highly spoken of by persons who have 

taken them with decided benefit, I have recommended them 
in several cases of confirmed Asthma, and their good effects 
have been truly astonishing. I now recommend them in all 
obstinate cases. W. J. Cooper, Surgeon. 

To SINGERS and PUBLIC SPEAKERS they are invalu- 
able for clearing and strengthening the voice. They havea 
pleasant taste.—Sold by all Druggists. 


seware of Counterteits. 

\ THITE and SOFT HANDS all through 

the Winter.—The LONDON SOAP and CANDLE 
COMPANY, 76, New Bond-street, have prepared a new 
WINTER SKIN SOAP, which by its continued use will pro- 
duce the softest of hands and whitest of skin, even in the 
coldest weather and hardest water. It is agreeably perfumed 
and beautifully soft in use. Sold in bars 1s. per pound. Sole 
depét. The best and cheapest house in London for Wax, 
Sperm, Composite, and every kind of Candles, Soap, Oil, &c. 
Priced lists on app lication. 


GOOD FAMILY MEDICINE CHEST, 


with a prudent use, has saved many a life; and yet we 
think the idea might be improved upon, and re duced to'a more 
simp le form. Take some good compound, such as COCKLE'S 
ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, and we find that the desired end may 
be obtained without scales and weights, or little mysterious 
compartments and enchanted bottles with crystal stoppers. 
Others might be used, but Cockle’s Pills, as tested by many 
thousands of persons, and found to answer their purpose so 
well, may be set down as the best.—Odserver. 


THE BEST FOOD FOR CHILDREN, 

INVALIDS, and OTHERS.—ROBINSON’S PATENT 
BARLEY for making Superior Barley Water in Fifteen 
Minutes, has not only obtained the patronage of her Majesty 
and the Royal Family, but has become of general use to every 
class of the community, and is acknowledged to stand un- 
rivalled as an eminently pure, nutritious, and light food for 
Infants and Invalids; much approved for making a delicious 
Custard Pudding, and excellent for thickening Broths or 
Soup 

RC OBINSC IN’S PATENT GROATS for more than 
thirty years have been held in constant and increasing public 
estimation as the purest farina of the oat, and as the best and 
most valuable preparation for making a pure and delicate 
Gruel, which forms a light and nutritious supper for the aged, 
is a popular recipe for colds and influenza, is of general use in 
the sick chamber, and, alternately with the Patent Barley, is 
an excellent food for Infants and Children. 

Prepared only by the Patentees, ROBINSON, BELLVILLE, 
and Co., Purveyors to the Queen, 64, Red Lion-street, Hol- 
born, London, 

The proprietors of Robinson's Pate nt Barley and Patent 
Groats, desirous that the public shall at all times purchase 
these preparations in a perfectly sweet and fresh condition, 
respectfully inform the public that every packet is now com- 
plete ly enveloped in the purest Tin Foil, over which is the 
usual and well-known paper wrapper. 

Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, 
Town and. Country, 
Canisters, at 2s., 5s., and 10s, each. 





and others in 


in Packets of 6d. and 1s.; and Family | 


ri U T LTED EIDER -DOW ‘es ETT [- | 
COATS are strongly recommended to those who wish | 
Ca elegance with comfort. To be had only of W. H. | 
3ATSON and Co., 39, Maddox-street, Regent-street. Depot 
for the Eider-Down Quilts and Patent Spring Pillows. 


GL UENFIELD’S PATENT STARCH, used 
Min the Royal Laundry.—The Ladies are respectfully in- | 
formed that this Starch is exclusively used in the Royal 
Laundry ; and her Majesty's Laundress says that, although 
she has used wheaten rice, and other powder starches, she has 
found none of them equal to the Glenfield, which is the finest 
starch she ever used.—WOTHERSPOON and Co., Glasgow 
al 1d London. 


D* KAHN’S ANATOMICAL MUSEU ™, 
4, Coventry-street, Leicester-square.—Open (for ge ntle- 
men only) from Ten till Ten. Containing upwards of 1000 
models and preparations, illustrating every part of the human 
frame in health and disease, the race of men, &c. Lectures 
delivered at Twelve, Two, Four, and at half-past Seven, by 
Dr. G. Sexton, aud a new and highly interesting series of | 
Lectures are now in course of delivery by Dr. Kahn, at a | 
Quarter-past Eight precisely.— Admission One Shilling. 


PRIZE MEDAL OF THE PARIS| 
EXHIBITION, awarded to W. H. CHILD for his 
superior BRUSHES, Manufacturer of the Patent Friction 
Hair Brushes for stimulating the Skin of the Head, thereby 
strengthening the Growth of the Hair and preve nting baldness 
Likewise all description of Toilet Brushes in Ivory, Tortoise- 
shell, India Rubber, and all kinds of Fancy Woods. Manu- 
factory, Wholesale, 21, Providence-row, Finsbury-square, and 
Retail, South Gallery, Crystal Palace, Sydenham; and all 
perfumers. 
| EGISTERED.—The OUDE WRAPPER, 
combining Coat, Cloak, and Sleeved Cape, by B. BEN- 
JAMIN, Merchant Tailor, 74, Regent-street, ready male or to 
order, in Autumn Waterproof Tweeds and Meltons, 25s. ; 
Winter Tweeds, Meltons, Pilots, and Witneys, 32s. ; Cloth ani | 
Beavers, 35s. to 42s. 
_N.B.—A desideratum _for boys and youths. 


?N’ 
G \ENTLEMEN in SEARCH of a TAILOR 
are directed to B. BENJAMIN, Merchant Tailor, 74, 
Regent-street. 

The FORTY-SEVEN 
from Scotch, Heather, 
thoroughly shrunk. 

The PELISSIER SACS, 21s., 25s., and 28s. 

The BENJAMIN, Clerical and Professional Over or Under- 
Coat, from 30s. 

The ALBERT LONG FROCK or OVER-COAT, 
to 55s. 

The REVERSIBLE WAISTCOATS, buttoning four dif- 
ferent sides, 14s. 

The TWO GUINEA DRESS 
GUINEA DRESS TROUSERS, 


WAISTCOATS 
ACK’S NICKEL SILVER is the hardest 


CI 

4 

kJ and most perfect white metal ever invented, and in use 
retains its silver-like appearance. Made into every article for 
the Table, as Spoons, Forks, Candlesticks, Cruet Frames, Tea 
Pots, &€c., at one-twelfth the price of Silver. 

















SHILLING SUITS, made to order 
and Cheviot Tweeds, all wool and 






from 35s. 


and FROCK COATS, the 
and the HALF-GUINEA | 


N.B—A perfect fit guaranteed. 


SSLACK’'S NIC KE L ELECTRO-PLATED (BY ELKING- 
TON AND CO.’S PATENT PROCESS) 

is a coating of Pure Silver over Nickel; a combination of two 

metals possessing such valuable properties renders it in appear- 

ance and wear equal to Sterling Silver. 


Fiddle Strong Thread King’s | 
Pat. Fiddle. Pat. Pat." . | 
per doz. per doz. perdoz. per doz. 
Table Spoons & Forks 12s. & lis. ... 198. ... 288. «. 308. 
| Dessert ditto lds. & 13s. 16s, 21s. .... 258, 
Tea Spoons... Ss. & Gs. ... 88. lls. 12s. | 
| 





Fiddle Pattern. Thread. King’s. 
ee ® &£ad £ 4.4 £& d. 
Table Forks...... 110 0 786. a2eehiase es 
Dessert ditto... 1 0 0 £m Uw ay oes ch. OP 6 rs 
Table Spoons... 110 0 2300 uw 21 ®« 316)\0) 
Dessert ditto... 1 0 0 Ae et a BD ee 
Tea Spoons ...... 012 0 018 0 15 6 111 6} 


SLACK’S TABLE C U TLE RY AND FU RNISHING 
IRONMONGERY 
has been celebrated for nearly fifty years for quality 
cheapness. 

As the limits of an advertisement will not allow a detailed 
list, purchasers are requested to send for their Catalogue with 
200 Drawings, and prices of every requisite in Electro Plate, 
Table Cutlery, Furnishing Ironmongery, &c. May be had 
gratis, or free by post. Orders above 2/. sent carriage free. 

RICHARD and JOHN SLACK, 338, Strand, opposite 
| Somerset-house. 


and 














NEW AND CHOICE 


MANY COPIES 


5 OF EACH OF THE FOLLOWIN G WORKS ARE IN 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY. | 


BOOKS. 


Salen ‘i 


CIRCULATION AT , 





Two Years Aco, by CHARLES KINGSLEY. 

Hanrorp's Lire or MICHAEL ANGELO. 

MeEmMoIRs OF ELIZABETH DE V ALOIS. 

ReSEARCHES IN CHALDMA, by W. K. 
Lorrus 

Memoirs OF FREDERICK PERTHES. 

Tue Days oF My Lire.—Ivors. 

Heap’s Descriptive Essays, 

Kaye's Lirt oF MALCOLM. 

- nt 3 L ETTERS TO TEMPLE. 
OUGHTON's AGES OF CHRISTENDOM. 

Aes re RETIRED FROM BUSINESS. 

Macaciay’s ENGLanD, Vols. IIL. & IV. 

Bonar's TRAVELS IN SINAL. 

CocksBURN's MEMORIALS OF His TIME. 

Unpber GREEN LEAVES. 

Frovupe's History oF ENGLAND. 

Stroney’s RESIDENCE IN TASMANIA. 

Avrora Leen, by Mrs. Brownina, 


Essays, by Dav 


Barry Coxnwa.t's 


| HASSALL ON 
OLMSTED's 
30NAR'’S HYMNS OF 


ART 
Inpta, by 


7 HORNBURY'S 
ANCIENT 


KNIGHTS AND THEIR Days, by Dr. Doran. | 
HELPs's “PANISH CONQUEST IN AMERICA. 


SaLaD FOR THE SOCIAL 
MANSFIELD’s BuENoS AYRES. 
Wuite’s WaLK THROUGH 
BEAUMARCHAIS AND HIS TIMES. 
Bacon’s Essays, edited by WHaATELY. 
STANLEY'S SINal AND PALESTINE. 
ADULTERATIONS. 

Lire OF GENERAL CHARLES NAPIER. 
JOURNEY THROUGH 
Natura Reticion, by Juces Simon 


CONYBEARE AND Howson’'s St. Pav... 


| Guizor's Lire or Sim R. 


Forpes’s SIGHT-SEEING IN GERMANY. 
Moriey’s Lire oF CORNELIUS AGRIFPA. 
HAMUmTonN’s TRAVELS IN AFRICA. | 
GiRLHOOD OF CATHERINE DE’ MEDICL | 
Ropertson's EARLY Cuurcu HisTory. | 
Barkte’s EXPLORING VOYAGE. 

THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN PERsIA. | 
SANDWITH's SIEGE oF Kars. 

Jessie CAMERON~ Lucy AYLMER. 
Ropinson’s BrBLicaL RESEARCHES. 
Hoop’s PEN AND PENCIL SKETCHES. 
Veuse's Courts OF AUSTRIA, 

LaKe’s CapriviTy IN Russta. 

BuTLer’s ANCIENT PHILosoPHy. 

RyLanp’s Lire or Krrro. 

THE SKETCHER, by Rev. JoHN EAGLes. 
BoTHweLy, by Proresson AYTOUN. 
Ferny Compes, by CHARLOTTE CHANTER. 
THE Good OLD Times.—W ILDFLOWER. 


Masson. 


Dramatic SCENES. 


TYROL. 


TEXAS, 
FAITH aND Hope. 
AND NATURE, 


Mrs, SPEIR. 
PEEL. 


Fresh Copies are added whenever a delay occurs, and an ample supply is provided of all the principal New Works 
as they appear. 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


Literary Institutions and Book 


A List of Surplus Copies of Recent Works withdrawn from 


Societies supplied on Liberal Terms. 


Circulation, and offered at greatly reduced prices for Cash, 


may be obtained on application. 


CHARLES 





EDWARD MUDIE, 510, New Oxford-street, London; and 76, Cross-street, Manchester. 





Disorders 

scope in 
which commonly lead to its oceurrence, the symptoms which 
indicate its presence, and the means to be adopted for its cure. 


| Ointment), at 


| found to possess in a high degree. 


| KEatinG, Chemist, &c., 79, 





Just published, price 1s. (by post, free, for 14 stam > 


DE EBILITY and NERVOUSNES 


complete Essay on the Secret Cause of these = A 
rs; showing the advantages of the use of the Micro- 
detecting, by scientific examination, the causes 


By SAMUEL LA MERT, M_D., 37 


, Bedford-square, London. 
SHERWOOD and Co., Paternoste 


row; and from the Author, 





| who may be consulted at his residence from 11 o'clock till 2, 


and from 6 till 8. 


THE EARL of ALDBOROUGH and 

HOLLOWAY’S PILLS.—An astounding cure by this 
miraculous medicine, after every other means had failed. See 
extract ey ship’s letter, dated “ Villa Messina, Leg- 
horn, Feb. 21, 1845. To Professor Holloway. Sir,—I beg to 
acquaint you that your Pills have effected a cure of a disorder 
in my liver and stomach, which all the most eminent of the 
faculty at home and all over the Continent had not been able 
to effect—nay, not even the waters of Carlsbad or Marienbad. 
(Signed) ALDBorovUGH."’—These wonderful Pills will cure any 
disorders of the liver or stomach. pe (also Holloway’s 
Professor Holloway’s Esiablishment, 244, 
Strand, London; and by ali medicine vendors throughout 


the w orld. 
S PALE NEWFOUNDLAND 


KE EATING’ 
COD LIV 4, OIL, perfectly pure, nearly tasteless, and 





| free from adulteration of any kind, having been analysed, re- 


ported on and recommended by Professors Taylor and Thom- 
son, of Guy's and St. Thomas's Hospitals, who, in the words 
of the late Dr. Pareira, say, that “the finest Oil is that most 
devoid of colour, odour, and flavour,”’ characters this will be 
Half-pints, 1s. 6d. ; pints, 
quarts, 4s. 6d.; and five-pint Bottles, 10s. 6¢., imperial 
79, St. Paul’ s-chur hyard, | London, 


K ATING’S COUGH LOZENGES.—“ A 
SLIGHT ~ OLD,” if its first symptoms are not arrested, 
too often lays the foundation of a variety of Pulmonary Com~ 


2s. 6d. : 
measu. Sem 





| plaints, including Winter Cough, Asthma, and other constitu- 
| tional derangements. 


The evil consequences of these disorders 
may be easily averted or subdued by keeping at hand a supply 
of the above celebrated Lozenges, which have now stood the 
test of public experience for upwards of half a century. The 
testimonials to their efficacy have been voluntarily given by 
the most eminent of the Faculty, as well as by all classes of 
private individuals. C ontaining neither opiates nor any inju- 
rious anodyne, they may be safely taken by the youngest child 
or the most delicate female.—Prepared and sold in boxes, 
Is. 1}d., and tins, 2s, 9d., 4s. 6d. and 10s, 6d. each, by THOMAS 
St. Paul's-chur chyard, London. 





Retail by all Druggists, ke. 


r . 
Ree TURES EFFECTUALLY CURED 

WITHOUT A TRUSS.—DR. BARKER'S celebrated 
REMEDY is protected by three patents, of England, France, 
and Vienna; and from its great success in private practice is 
now made known as a public duty through the medium of 
the press. In every case of single or double rupture, in either 
sex, of any age, however bad or long standing It is equally 


| applicable, effecting a cure in a few days, without inconve- 


nience, and will be hailed as a boon by all who have been tor- 
tured with trusses. Sent post-free to any part of the world, 
with instructions for use, on receipt of 10s. 6d. by post-office 
order, or stamps, by CHARLES BARKER, M.D., 10, Brook- 
street, Holborn, London.—Any infringement. of this triple 
patent will be proceeded against, and.restrained by injunction 
of the Lord High Chancellor. 


- 
K? NOW THYSELF.--The secret art of 
discovering the true CHARACTER of INDIVIDUALS 
from the peculiarities of their HANDWRITING has long been 
practised by MARIE COUPELLE with astonishing success. 
ler startling delineations are both full and detailed, differing 
from anything hitherto attempted. All persons wishing to 
“know themselves,”’ or any friend in whom they are inte- 
rested, must send a specimen of their writing, stating sex and 
age, inclosing thirteen postage-stamps, to Miss Coupelle, 69, 
Castle-street, Oxford-street, London, and they will receive in 
a few days a minute detail of the mental and moral qualities, 
talents tastes, affections, virtues, &c. of the writer, with many 
other things hitherto unsuspected.“I am pleased with the 
accurate description you have given of myself.”.—Miss Jones. 


™ -_ 
Dp? YOU WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 

WHISKERS, &c. ?—If so, use MISS COUPELLE'S 
CRINUTRIAR. which is guaranteed to produce Whiskers, 
Moustachios, &c., in a few weeks, and restore the hair in 
baldness, from whatever cause, prevent its falling. off, 
strengthe on weak hair, and effectually check greyness in all its 
stages. Ifused in the nursery, it will avert baldness in after 
life.—Sold by all Chemists, price 2s., or will be sent, post-free, 
on receipt of twenty-four postage-stamps, by Miss Coupelle, 
69, Castle-street, Oxford-street, London.—Testimonials :—“I 
have ordered its use in hundreds of cases with uniform suc- 
cess: Dr. Walsh. [ have sold it for eleven years, and have 
never heard a — nt of it:” Mr. Sanger Chemist. —My hair 
is quite restored :"" E. James, Esq.—“ After nine aw hald- 






ness, its effects are pee wious:"’ W. Mahon, £ nt te —'*My 
Moustache is perfect:" C. Dillon, Esq.—** It srorged he grey- 
ness and has darkened — hair:'’ Miss Hewit. 


DR. DE JONGH'S 
LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL 


| Has now, in consequence of its marked superiority over every 


other variety, secured the entire confidence and almost uni- 
versal preference of the most eminent medical practitioners 
as the most speedy and effectual remedy for 
ONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS 
/ ASTHMA, GOUT, RHEU MATISM, SCIATICA, DIA. 
’, DISEASES of the SKIN, NEURALGIA, RICKETS, 
) SNERAL DEBLLITY, and all 






Ss. 
Its leading distinctive ‘characteristics are: 
COMPLETE PRESERVATION OF ACTIVE AND ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES ; 
INVARIABLE PURITY AND UNIFORM STRENGTH; 
ENTIRE FREEDOM FROM NAUSEOUS. FLAVOUR AND AFTER-TASTE ; 
RAPID CURATIVE EFFECTS, AND CONSEQUENT ECONOMY. 


OPINION OF A. B. GRANVILLE, E 38q., M.D., F.R.S 

Author of “The Spas of Germany,” “The Spas of England,” 
“On Sudden Death,” &c., &c. 

“Dr. Granville has used Dr. DE JONGH’S Light-Brown Cod 
Liver Oi] extensively in his practice, and has found it not only 
efficacious, but uniform in its qualities. He believes it to be 
preferable in many respects to Oils sold without the guarantee 
of such an authority as De Jone. Dr. GRANVILLE HAS 
FOUND THAT THIS PARTICULAR KIND PRODUCES THE DESIRED 
EFFECT IN A SHORTER TIME THAN OTHERS, AND THAT IT DOES NOT 
CAUSE THE NAUSEA AND INDIGESTION TOO OFTEN CONSEQUENT 
ON THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE PALE NEWFOUNDLAND OI 
The Oil being moreover much more palatable, Dr. Granville’s 
patients have themselves expressed a preference for Dr. De 
Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil.” 





Sold ONLY in IMPERIAL Half-pin ts, 2s. 6d. ; Pints, 4s. 9d. ; 
Quarts, 9s. ; capsuled and labelled with T Dr. DE JoNnGH's stamp 
and signature, WITHOUT WHICH NONE ARE GENUINE, by most 
respectable Chemists throughout the United Kingdom. 

Wholesale and Retail Depot, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, and @p., 77, Strand, London (W.C.), 
DR. DE JONGH’S SOLE BRITISH CONSIGNEES, 


By whom the Oil is daily forwarded to all parte of the 
Metropolis. 
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NEW WORK ON ITALY. 


1 vol. post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 


GOING ABROAD; 
Or, GLIMPSES OF ART AND CHARACTER IN FRANCE 
AND ITALY. 

By NONA BELLAIRS. 

*,* The First Edition, not being equal to the demand, a 
Seconp Epirion is in active preparation, and will be ready 

immediately. 

Cuartes J. Skeet, King William-street, Charing-cross. 








NEW VOLUME. 
CONTINUATION OF ALISON'S HISTORY OF 
EUROPE. 

Early in March will be published, Vol. VI. of 


THE HISTORY OF EUROPE, 


From the Fall of Napoleon to the Accession of 
Louis Napoleon. 
By SIR ARCHIBALD ALISON, BART., D.C.L. 
Vols, I. to V. may be had, in demy 8vo., uniform with the 
Library Edition of the “‘ History of Europe from the French 
Revolution to the Battle of Waterloo.” Price 15s. each. 


Witu14m Briackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 











HAVET’S FRENCH IN ONE VOLUME, 
ON A NEW PLAN. 


Large 8vo. strongly bound, price 6s. 


THE COMPLETE FRENCH 
CLASS-BOOK ; 


OR, GRAMMATICAL AND IDIOMATICAL FRENCH 
MANUAL, 
"Prepared expressly for the use of English learners. 
By A. HAVET, 
French Master, Glasgow Atheneum, &ec. 


THis theoretical and practical work, | 


which isin use in many Public and Private Schools, is 
the only book required by beginners, being, at the same 
time, adapted to the most advanced students. It contains— 

1. A Progressive Frencu READING-BOOK. 

2. Copious VocaBULARIEs, 

3. A Complete AccipENcE and SynTax, exhibiting a con- 
tinual comparison between the English and the French 
languages. 

4, FreENcH Lessons illustrative of all the idioms. 

5. Abundant Exercises. 

6. FRENCH CONVERSATIONS upon all topics, &c. 

*,* A specimen of 16pages forwarded free to any one applying 
to Monsieur A. Havet, Collegiate School, Glasgow. 

London: Dunav and Co.; W. ALLAN; Smmpxin and Co. 


SMITH, ELDER, AND CO, 


will shortly publish :— 








I. 
MRS. GASKELL'S LIFE OF CURRER BELL. 
In 2 vols, post 8vo. with a Portrait, 
MEMOIRS OF 


CHARLOTTE BRONTE, 


Author of ‘‘ Jane Eyre,"’ “ Shirley,” “ Villette,” &c. | 
By MRS. GASKELL, 
Author of “ Mary Barton,” “ Ruth,” ‘‘ North and South,” 
II. 


DISCOVERIES IN KERTCH AND THE CRIMEA. 
In 1 handsome vol. imperial 4to, with numerous Illustra- 


tions, including Ten Coloured Fac-similes of Relics of 
Antique Art, 


QUITIES OF KERTCH, 
AND. RESEARCHES IN THE CIMMERIAN 
BOSPHORUS. 
By DUNCAN M‘PHERSON, M.D., 

Of the Madras Army, Fellow of the Royal Geographical 
Society, Member of the Archeological Institute, Inspector- 
General of Hospitals to the late Turkish Contingent, and 
Author of ‘‘ Two Years in China.” 


Price Thirty Shillings to Subscribers only, 
*,* The price will be raised to Two Guineas on the day 
of publication. 
III. 
MR. RUSKIN ON DRAWING. 
In 8vo. with Illustrations, 


LETTERS TO BEGINNERS 


SNOW CRYSTALS, BY JAMES GLAISHER, ESQ, FES. 


[HE ART JOURNAL for MARCH, price 2s. 6d., contains 


Two Engravings from the Royal Collection— 
Vandyck’s Queen Henrietta Maria, and Vander Heyde's River-Bank. The Sculpture Engraving is Foley's Egeria. 
THE LITERARY CONTRIBUTIONS INCLUDE:— 
The Exhibition at the British Institution. Botany, as adapted to the Arts and Art-Manufacture, by C. 
On the Crystals of Snow, by J. Glaisher, F.R.S., illus- | Dresser. * 
trated. | Clay, Alum, and Aluminium, by Robert Hunt. 
The Bouk of the Thames, by Mr. and Mrs. S. C. Hall, illus- | The Private Gallery of F. C. Huth, Esq. 
trated. | The Crystal Palace—Romanesque Art, by the Rey. C. 
Locks and Keys, illustrated. Boutell, illustrated. 
Picture Sales, &c. &c. 


VIRTUE and CO., 25, Paternoster-row, London; and all Booksellers. 





Now ready, price 15s, (in appropriate cloth boards), 
THE FOURTH VOLUME OF 
sy uw + aw a ~ , + + 
OGhe Clerical Journal amd Church and Caibersity Chronicle ; 
Containing an ample and impartial Record of Ecclesiastical Literature and Progress, Home and 
Foreign, for the year 1856. 
Volumes L., IZ, and III., for 1853, 1854, and 1855, may still be had; price of Vol. I., 10s. 6d. 
and Vols. II. and III. price 15s. each, in cloth boards, 
*.* To the Theological and Historical Student these volumes will be invaluable as works of reference. 
By order of any Bookseller, or to be had direct from the Publisher. 
JOHN CROCKFORD, 29, Essex-street, Strand. 





Just published, No. VIII, New Series, price 5s. 


THE JOURNAL OF SACRED LITERATURE, 


EDITED BY THE REV. HENRY BURGESS, LL.D., &c. 
CONTENTS :— 
rs Minute Details of St. Mark's Gospel. 





1. Revision of Translations of the Holy Scriptures. 


2. The Lord’s Day. 12. Proverbs iv. 7. 
3. On the Word Hellenist, with especial reference to Acts Correspondence—Dr. S. Davidson and Horne’s Introduc- 
xi. 20. tion—Lord Hervey on the Genealogies of our Lord— 

4. The Will, Divine and Human. Rev. Rowland Williams’s Account of his Work on 
5. St. Paul in Crete. Christianity and Hinduism—Who was; Abasuerus of 
6. The Law of Burial and the Sentiment of Death. the Seed of the Medes? Daniel v. 31; ix. 1—On Mr. 
7. Analysis of the Emblems of St. John, Rev. i 4. } Bosanquet’s Chronological System—The Mosaic Ac- 
8. Dr. R. A. Lipsius on the Ignatian Epistles. | count of the Creation—The Vatican MS., &c., &c. 

9. The Septuagint Version. Part II. | Notices of Books, &c. 
10. Observations on Matthew xxiv.-xxv. Its Analysis and | 


Interpretation. 


London : ALEXANDER HEYLIN, 28, Paternoster-row. 





150 pp., 100 Woodcuts, and Ten Plates, price 5s. 
AN ESSAY ON 


Chueh Furniture and Decoration: 


FORMING 


A Manual of the Archeology, and a Guide to the Restoration, of the Interior 
Decoration and Furniture of Churches. 
Contents :— 
Reading-desk— Lectern—Pulpit—Pews, 
Clerical Vestments— Church Plate—Lighting of 


General Arrangement of Ancient Churches. 
Polychrome— Wall Paintings—Stained Glass, 


Communion Table—Chair Rails. Churches. 
Chancel Screens—Stalls, Tile Pavements. 
Wall-hangings—Door Curtains—Carpets and Mats— | Monuments. 


Bier and Pall, &e. &e. &e. 
Republished from the Clerical Journal and Church and University Chronicle. With additional 
Engravings and Plates. 
BY THE REV. EDWARD L. CUTTS, B.A., 

Honorary Secretary of the Essex Archzological Society ; Author of “ The Manual of Sepulchral Slabs and 

Crosses,” published under the Sanction of the Central Committee of the Archxological 
Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, &c. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS, 


Altar-cloths—Embroidery. 


“ Accurate and useful.”—Athenceum. 

“The book is evidently the work of one who wishes the Church well, and would see it as well cared for and furnished as 
it generally was in the middle ages. The volume is worth thought and study by men on both sides of this some- 
what difficult question."—Art Journal. 

“The treatise is fairly well done. Mr. Cutts is particularly strong as to the necessity of reviving polychrome, and often 
writes very sensibly on this subject.” —The Ecclesiologist. 

“We are glad to meet Mr. Cutts in the field of Ecclesiology, in which he is so intelligent and zealous a labourer. . . . For 
those who have not seen it, we may mention that his book discusses shortly, yet with an abundance of knowledge, all the 
leading subjects connected with the services and adornment of a church. ? His manual might be consulted with 
advantage by the majority of those who have to do with the decoration of our churches and the direction of our services.” 
—The Guardian. 

‘* This little book hus sprung out of an acknowledged want. Mr. Cutts has searched both ancient and medizval 
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